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ROY CHAPMAN ANDREWS 


The leader of the Third Asiatic Expedition sent to the Gobi Desert in Mongolia by the codperative ef- 

forts of the American Museum of Natural History and Asia Magazine. He begins in this issue of the 

Wortp’s Work his narrative of new discoveries of prehistoric animals and of the finding of traces of the 
“Dune Dwellers,” a race of men who lived in Mongolia 20,000 years ago. 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


THE DEFINITE ADOPTION of the 
Locarno treaty should cause a general 
searching of heart in the United States. 
It is an appropriate time for taking stock 
of the American conscience. Has this 
country done its duty by the world since 
the signing of the Armistice? Is it doing 
its duty at the present moment? 

It is time for Americans to stop talking 
about their safety and their interests. 
Both are absolutely secure. There is no 
foreign country which we need really fear 
and probably no combination of countries. 
Our interests are even more impregnable. 
Our wealth can do nothing except in- 
crease and our position nothing except 
grow stronger. Our financial and indus- 
trial outlook is the marvel of a distracted 
world. Practically every other large na- 
tion is increasing its debt year by year, but 
this country is constantly decreasing such 
obligations. All Europe is frantically 
seeking new ways of increasing taxation: 
our “tax problem”’ is to find new ways 
to decrease ours. 

The only reason for reciting facts of this 
kind, and for emphasizing our happy state, 
is to insist that they carry a certain obliga- 
tion. To take a smug satisfaction with 
our national good fortune is to become 
unworthy of it. America since the Armis- 
tice has passed through many moods; the 
time has arrived to get back once more to 
the mood of 1917. A definite policy is not 


so important as a new point of view—a 
changed attitude toward a_ suffering 
world. At times in our history magnanim- 
ity has been the note that has seemed to 
direct our foreign policy. This was the 
case when we made war upon Spain for 
the freedom of Cuba. It has been the 
emotion that has guided America in the 
administration of the Philippines. It was 
the case when we refused to retain the 
indemnity from sadly distracted China. 
All these acts sounded a new principle in 
international relations—the principle that 
our chief duty was helpfulness and not the 
insistence on our own material interests. 

This is the state of mind with which we 
should now approach the solution of our 
problem so far as it concerns our late 
Allies in the war. The meaning of the 
Locarno pact is that the chief aim of the 
European nations in future is to be peace 
and not war. A new policy on this side 
the water would be an inspiring comple- 
ment to this new state of mind in Europe. 
How can America best assist Europe to 
peace, justice, and prosperity? Forget- 
ting ourselves and our so-called ‘“in- 
terests,”” how can we best assist Europe 
in making the Locarno agreement the 
everlasting covenant of a regenerated 
Europe? If we project the problem with 
this as our underlying purpose, a new day 
will have indeed dawned, not only for 
Europe, but for mankind. 
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NICHOLAS LONGWORTH 


The new Speaker of the House of Representatives who, with the exception 
of a single term, has been a member of Congress from Ohio since 1903. 












IN THE 60th CONGRESS 























VICE-PRESIDENT CHARLES GATES DAWES 


Who for several months before the opening of Congress conducted a wide 
campaign for changes in the Senate rules, which he asserts are obsolete. 
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Drawn from a photograph © Harris & Ewing 
CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 


Who has become the chairman of an unofficial commissicn, sponsored by the Republican leaders of the 

New York state legislature and composed of members of both parties, with the aim of perfecting a plan 

for reorganization of the state government under the constitutional amendment championed by 

Governor Alfred E. Smith. At a gathering called to honor him for his great public services he was 

hailed by Elihu Root as the man whose work as Secretary of State had brought the State Depart- 
ment out of chaos and also he received credit for originating the idea for a Dawes plan. 
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Drawn from life by S. J. Woolf 
GOVERNOR ALFRED E. SMITH OF NEW YORK 


Now serving his third term in office and who, it is hoped by members of his party, may be induced to 

run a fourth time next fall because of his great interest in the proposed reorganization of the state gov- 

ernment. The possibilities of his success in winning the Democratic Presidential nomination in 1928 are 
discussed in the March of Events in this issue. 
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THE FARMER—“And his job is to protect us 
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The Testing 
of Calvin Coolidge 


THE LONG SESSION of the Sixty-ninth 
Congress, which began on December 7th, 
will witness the real crisis in the career of 
President Coolidge. It is his most impor- 
tant period, so far as his personal political 
fortunes and his position in history are 
concerned. Presidents commonly have 
smooth sailing in the first two years of 
their administrations—especially Presi- 
dents who come into power under such 
circumstances as marked the entrance of 
Mr. Coolidge. The American mind is 
invariably optimistic in its attitude to- 
ward a new Presidential term. It sees 
only the most satisfactory side of the 
President’s character and purposes; its 
tendency is to endorse his acts, gener- 
ously to applaud his successes, and to 
apologize for his mistakes. This spirit 
usually makes itself felt in Congress. The 
attitude of party leaders is conciliatory; 
most Congressmen and Senators wish early 
to establish friendly relations with the 
White House; the Presidential friendship, 
indeed, is almost indispensable to their 
prestige and political success. The man 
is new and untried; his associations are un- 
formed; his friends and his antagonists in 
Congress have not yet developed; the 
history of the new Administration is 
still to be made. The real testing of the 
President—of his capacity to lead, to ob- 
tain from Congress the legislation deemed 
essential to the public welfare, and to 
weld the party of which he is the head 
into a compact and effective instrument of 
government—comes in his mid-term. That 
is the period that President Coolidge has 
now reached. The next few months will 
therefore make much political history. 
The issues upon which the President 
will stand or fall are well defined. Mr. 
Coolidge has set them forth clearly in his 
recent speeches and in his message. In 
foreign affairs the leading questions are 
the World Court and the settlement of the 
still unsettled debts; in domestic concerns 
the most critical are tax reduction and 
departmental reorganization. In all these 


matters the influential hand of the Presi- 
dent will be necessary, if any satisfactory 
outcome is to be reached. In all of them, 
it is not too much to say, Mr. Coolidge 
has taken so definite a stand that failure 
would mean little less than the collapse of 
his Administration. In all of them, op- 
position, both within and without the 
Republican party, is likely to be strong and 
even bitter. 


Presidential Leadership 
Indispensable 


THE QUESTION of American partici- 
pation in the World Court has been before 
Congress now for nearly three years. Its 
merits have been so completely canvassed 
that there is hardly occasion for further 
debate. One of the most interesting 
phases of American influence in the world 
is the extent to which the American mind 
produces ideas and even institutions in 
the actual working out of which it does not 
take part. The most outstanding illus- 
tration is the League of Nations—an 
organization which owes its origin to 
Americans, but of which the United 
States itself is not a member. There is 
danger that the World Court may become 
another instance of the same kind. For 
twenty-five years, ever since the first 
Hague conference, the United States, both 
officially and unofficially, has been urging 
it upon the rest of the world. The form 
which the court has finally taken is largely 
the work of an American, Elihu Root. 
Europe was sufficiently astonished at 
American refusal to enter the League, after 
insisting on it as an essential element of 
peace, but it has an even greater cause for 
chagrin in American hesitation over the 
World Court. The main difficulty is the 
fact that the court and the League are as- 
sociated to the extent that the League is 
a kind of electoral college for the selection 
of the court’s judges. The League of 
Nations has become almost a phobia in 
the American mind; the opposition to it is 
unreasoning, almost neurotic. Among the 
painful manifestations of this fact is the 
hostility toward so useful and beneficent 
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an institution as the World Court, based 
merely upon this slight connection with the 
League of Nations. The court can serve 
one purpose and one purpose only—the 
prevention of war. That is the only ap- 
peal it can have for Americans. If the 
United States becomes a member, it can 
withdraw at any time; if at any time, that 
is, it becomes apparent that the court is 
being used to draw this country within the 
European system, or to oppress the weak 
and aggrandize the strong, then this coun- 
try has a simple remedy—it can cease to be 
a member. To condition our entrance on 
impossible terms, such as completely cut- 
ting the tenuous strand which binds it to 
the League, is absurd and unworthy. 

The negotiation of debt arrangements 
with Belgium and Italy does not mean that 
these matters are settled. They are part 
of the Administration’s program, but so far 
they are not effective, for Congress must 
ratify, and here again there are ominous 
signs of trouble. In all these questions, 
however, as in the more important of the 
domestic issues, such as taxation and de- 
partmental organization, President Cool- 


idge has healthy public sentiment on his 
side. And the popular mind is unerring 
when it instinctively insists that the chief 
responsibility, for success or failure, will 


rest with the White House. The nation’s 
growth makes more and more apparent a 
fact which our sanest political philosophers 
have always recognized, that the essential 
energizing force in the Federal Govern- 
ment, both in the executive and in the 
legislative branches, is the President. 
President Coolidge is himself somewhat 
reluctant to acknowledge, or to assert, this 
Presidential leadership, and in that reluc- 
tance resides the chief danger confronting 
his Administration. 


Alfred E. Smith's 
Presidential Aspirations 


PROBABLY NO ELECTION in an 
American city has ever aroused such wide- 
spread national interest as that which re- 
cently resulted in an overwhelming Tam- 
many victory in New York. The local 
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issues involved did not much concern the 
farmer in Kansas or the fruit grower on the 
Pacific Coast. New York for seven years 
has suffered from the control of a mayor 
who has the intellect of a Dogberry and 
whose political ideas consist merely of a 
few phrases picked out of the Hearst news- 
papers, but the domestic problems of the 
American metropolis arouse no particular 
sympathy or anxiety west of the Hudson 
River. The dramatic significance of this 
urban situation was that Hylan, for seven 
years the apparent idol of the tenement 
districts and the man who, in the opinion 
of most observers, had fixed himself in- 
definitely as the unbeatable champion of 
the masses, became, almost over night, a 
pitiable political ruin. 

What was the force whose single blow 
had instantaneously destroyed his power? 
The simple fact was that Governor Alfred 
E. Smith had decided that the political 
influence of Mayor Hylan should end. 
The rapidity and brilliancy with which 
the Mayor’s defeat was accomplished dis- 
closed two political facts of the utmost 
importance. The first was that Governor 
Smith, in twenty years of active political 
life, had developed a popular leadership 
almost without parallel in New York 
State; the second was that he was prepared 
to use this influence for the public good. 
There is no greater political vacuum at 
the present moment than the absence of 
national leadership in the Democratic 
party. Yet here is a man who, if he is not 
a statesman, at least has an extensive 
knowledge of public business, who has 
political acumen of the highest order, 
great gifts as a parliamentarian and a 
wielder of legislatures—of leadership, in 
fact—and an engaging presence on the 
platform. If any man is indicated as the 
national leader of the Democratic forces, 
that man is Alfred E. Smith. 

Will the Democratic party accept him? 
That is the most interesting political ques- 
tion of the time; in fact, it is one of the 
most interesting questions in the political 
history of the country. The attempt to 
nominate Governor Smith for the Presi- 
dency in 1924 precipitated a political 
squabble of a particularly squalid kind. 
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Yet it is apparent that this attempt will be 
renewed in 1928; it is difficult, indeed, to 
see how it can be forestalled. Governor 
Smith’s candidacy a year and a half ago 
split the Democratic party into two bitter 
factions, and had much to do with its 
overwhelming defeat. Will it do the same 
thing two years hence? It is a question 
upon which our political history for a gen- 
eration may depend. 


An American 


Lioyd George 


IT WOULD BE RIDICULOUS to be- 
little Governor Smith’s qualifications for 
the Presidency, for they stand out in clear 
relief. He is as dynamic as Lloyd George, 
to whose career his own bears a close re- 
semblance. That he is an Irishman, a 


Catholic, and a native of the New York 
East Side makes him an “outsider” to the 
forces that have always controlled Ameri- 
can life, just as the fact that Lloyd George 
is a Welshman, a Baptist, and a scion of 
the working classes made it necessary for 


him to battle his way into the political 
intrenchments of Great Britain. The pic- 
ture of the boy Al Smith working in a fish 
stall of Fulton Market finds a counterpart 
in that of the youthful Lloyd George ab- 
sorbing worldly and religious wisdom 
alongside the bench of his shoemaker 
uncle. In his ability to sway masses, to 
manipulate political groups, and to bend 
legislatures to his will, there are many 
resemblances between the present Gov- 
ernor of New York and the former Prime 
Minister of Great Britain. Lloyd George 
was known as the “illiterate” Prime 
Minister because he gave little time to 
books, and reading and study have played 
little part in the making of Al Smith. 
Both men are practical and probably 
not over-nice in their party methods; they 
attain their ends in the quickest and most 
direct ways and take the utmost delight 
in the turmoil of politics. They are ac- 
customed to hard knocks and enjoy them 
most when they are hardest. 

The two men resemble each other, how- 
ever, more in personal traits and gifts 
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of leadership than in political tendencies. 
Lloyd George is above all a radical, a 
man whose political career represents a 
challenge to the traditional British sys- 
tem. He gained power first of all by at- 
tacking earls, dukes, and the prerogatives 
of the House of Lords, and by shifting the 
burdens of taxation from the poor to the 
landed proprietors. The fact usually over- 
looked about Alfred E. Smith is that he is 
essentially a conservative. Probably the 
greatest conservative force in the world 
to-day is the Roman Catholic Church, 
and Mr. Smith faithfully accepts all its 
teachings concerning family life, the sa- 
credness of the prevailing political order, 
and the wickedness of socialism and all 
its works. As a member of the constitu- 
tional convention of 1915, his labors won 
the highest praise from Elihu Root—a 
sufficient indication that his ideas were not 
iconoclastic. As Governor he has pro- 
moted certain social reforms, but he would 
shrink with horror from any serious tam- 
pering with the constitution, or from any 
suggestion that any other form of govern- 
ment would be better than the one we 
have. Though he is a product of the East 
Side, the wild and subversive political 
ideas that sprout so actively in that region 
have found no lodgment in his brain. In 
religion he is as much of a fundamentalist 
as was Bryan, the Bible representing to 
him, as it did to the late Commoner, the 
literal and inspired truth of God. 


A Proposed Break With 
Presidential Tradition 


UP TO THE PRESENT TIME there 
have been twenty-eight Presidents of the 
United States; all of them, except two, 
have traced their origin to English roots, 
with an occasional mixture of Scotch; the 
two exceptions were Van Buren and Roose- 
velt, whose origins were Dutch. They 
have all been the descendants of that Brit- 
ish and Protestant stock which created 
the nation, gave it its institutions and its 
habits of thought and of conduct, which 
still forms overwhelmingly the largest 


_ element in its population and dominates 
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American life in practically every influen- 
tial direction. Governor Smith is a prod- 
uct of Ireland, of the Catholic parochial 
schools, of the sidewalks of New York, 
and of Tammany Hall. He is the first 
political leader of such antecedents whose 
ability and character justify the American 
people in considering his claim to the 
Presidency. 

His advent gives the Democratic party 
its severest problem since Bryan. To 
refuse the nomination means a split that 
will keep the party indefinitely out of 
power, and to nominate Mr. Smith would 
probably result in a split of almost equal 
proportions. In the discussion of this 
question, too much emphasis thus far 
has been placed on the Governor’s religion; 
it is not likely that that in itself would be 
‘a bar to the Presidency, as there is cer- 
tainly no reason, in liberal minds, why it 
should be. The Chief Justiceship of the 
United States Supreme Court has twice 
been filled by Roman Catholics and the 
Constitution has suffered no injury. Nor 
is there any likelihood that the Pope would 
be permanently installed in Washington 
should Mr. Smith gain an entrance to the 
White House. 

If Mr. Smith’s religion is no bar to his 
nomination, it is equally true that it is no 
argument in his favor. His supporters 
have made too much the mistake of push- 
ing him on the ground that the time has 
come to “recognize” our Roman Catholic 
population. They have themselves been 
chiefly responsible for raising the “re- 
ligious issue” which unquestionably exists 
in the Democratic party. Mr. Smith’s 
supporters at the last convention con- 
sciously worked for him as a Roman Cath- 
olic, and thereby produced a rift in the 
party that promises to disturb it for many 
years. 

It is the whole situation—Tammany 
Hall, the New York East Side, the immi- 
grant origin—that would make Governor 
Smith’s elevation such a break with the 
traditions of the office. Mr. Smith’s most 
serious handicap is his lifelong association 
with Tammany Hall, an organization that 
bears an evil fame in most parts of the 
country, and a fame that is entirely de- 
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served. There is much talk of the “new 
Tammany,” of the cleansing that is taking 
place largely through the ministrations of 
Governor Smith himself, but the Tam- 
many reputation is the result of several 
generations of corruption in its most sor- 
did forms. Up to the present time the 
fact that the Tammany delegates in a 
Democratic convention favored a particu- 
lar candidate was in itself a sufficient ex- 
cuse for rejecting him. In 1884 and 1892 
Tammany opposition to Grover Cleve- 
land was the thing that chiefly recom- 
mended him to the Democratic conven- 
tion, and it was a great source of strength 
to Woodrow Wilson in 1912. The be- 
havior of the Tammany delegates in 1924 
is still an unpleasant memory to the rest 
of the country—a memory that will make 
Governor Smith’s progress as a Presiden- 
tial candidate exceedingly difficult. 


A New Brand 
of Tammany? 


THE HISTORY of New York City for the 
next four years will have a great interest 
not only for that community but also for 
students of municipal government. The 
organization familiar throughout the world 
as Tammany Hall completely controls the 
great municipality for the first time in 
twenty-five years. In this period indeed 
“the organization” has had great influence 
on certain administrations; but not since 
Boss Croker retired, with a large fortune, 
to his Irish estate, and Robert Van Wyck, 
the last Tammany mayor, adjourned, like 
a South American ex-president, to Paris, 
has the greatest American city been at its 
undisputed mercy. These events took 
place at the beginning of this century. 
To what extent will Tammany rule main- 
tain the traditions imperishably associated 
with it? The campaign speeches of the 
mayor-elect, James J. Walker, and his pro- 
nouncements since winning an overwhelm- 
ing victory, are ominous. Never once 
has he made any attempt to conceal his 
Tammany origin and his Tammany princi- 
ples. He has even announced his inten- 
tion of remaining true to “the ideals and 
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ideas” of the celebrated wigwam. Less 
disinterested observers, however, will be 
chiefly interested in discovering to what 
extent the new régime will function accord- 
ing to true Tammany tradition. Has 
municipal government made any progress 
in a quarter of a century? Does public 
sentiment demand something different 
from the orgy of corruption and mis- 
government that Tammany has always 
given it? Have the general level of char- 
acter and intelligence, and the general 
conception of public service, risen to a 
new level? A few years ago this magazine 
published an article called “The Twilight 
of Tammany Hall.” The thesis main- 
tained was that New York—like most 
American cities—had so grown, not only 
in material things but also in conscience 
and in public spirit that the old traditional 
Tammany Hall had really disappeared 
and would no longer be an active force in 
city government. The next four years 
will demonstrate the extent to which 
Tammany has ceased to be Tammany. 

The familiar “spasms of reform” to 
which New York was once subject—those 
periods when the citizens, exasperated by 
the vice and thievery and inefficiency that 
everywhere prevailed, would rise in their 
fury, throw out Tammany and install 
a new group of reformers—no longer take 
place. Good government is not the prod- 
uct of “spasms of reform”’; it is the prod- 
uct of a general heightening of the public 
intelligence and the public conscience. 
After all, a city or a nation obtains the 
kind of government which its mass mind 
demands. It will be interesting to observe 
just what this new New York, with its 
millions of foreign born, will demand of the 
young gentleman who will soon occupy its 
city hall. 


Easier Terms for Italy 
Than for France 


FOR SOME TIME the belief has prevailed 
in Washington that it would be exceedingly 
difficult to arrange any satisfactory debt 
settlement with France, but not impossible 
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tion has been framed in extreme language. 
“France will not pay her debt to the 
United States, but Italy will,’”’ is an expres- 
sion occasionally heard in high quarters. 
It need not be assumed that France in- 
tends to evade her obligations or even to 
repudiate them, yet the failure of all at- 
tempts to arrange a settlement with France 
and the success of the attempt with Italy 
must cause grave concern to the well- 
wishers of the sister republic in thiscountry. 

The far easier terms which have been 
granted to the Italians, as compared with 
those offered to France, have naturally 
caused general astonishment. On a capi- 
tal debt of $4,200,000,000, the French 
commission had offered to pay $40,000,000 
for the first five years and an annual 
amount starting at $60,000,000, and in- 
creasing to $100,000,000 through a 
period of sixty-three years—the total debt 
to be extinguished in sixty-eight years. 
The American commission had flatly re- 
jected this as inadequate, and M. Caillaux, 
the head of the French commission, had 
returned to France, and paid, as punish- 
ment for his failure, the penalty of polit- 
ical decapitation. 

This inability to make terms with France 
promised ill for a satisfactory arrangement 
with Italy. Yet in a comparatively brief 
period a settlement was attained. The 
terms, when placed side by side with the 
terms recently offered France, were fairly 
startling. The Italian debt amounts to 
about half that owed by France—some- 
thing more than $2,000,000,000. On this 
Italy agrees to pay $5,000,000 for the first 
five years, and annual amounts ranging 
from $12,000,000 to $79,000,000 for the 
succeeding fifty-seven years—the whole 
debt to be extinguished in sixty-two years. 
What is the reason that the Administration 
treats these two friendly nations with such 
varying degrees of generosity? 


“Capacity to Pay” 


ONE EXPLANATION is at once appar- 
ent. It was impossible to reach any satis- 
factory basis for a settlement with France. 


with Italy. In certain quarters the ques-= The two nations could not agree upon the 
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underlying principle which was to regulate 
the negotiations. The American Govern- 
ment, after several years of cogitation and 
several changes in point of view, has at 
last reached a definite “formula” for the 
collection of the interallied debts. That 
formula is “capacity to pay.” Like a 
wise creditor, we have decided that it is 
useless and absurd to attempt the collec- 
tion of money that does not exist. The 
gentlemen in Congress who are insisting 
on the “last penny” are simply talking 
nensense. Not one of our European debt- 
ors, not even Great Britain, can pay the 
full interest and principle of their obliga- 
tions. Great Britain is paying more than 
we are likely to collect from the other 
powers, but it is the fact, though one usu- 
ally ignored, that we have scaled down in- 
terest charges on the British debt to the 
tune of about $4,000,000,000. 

Not what the European nations owe the 
United States, but what, giving full con- 
_ sideration to their resources, their trade, 
and their economic situation, these na- 
tions can pay—that is the only decent and 
practical solution for this tremendous 
problem. Unfortunately, France has not 
yet reached the point where she will accept 
this principle as the basis of negotiations. 
Secretary Mellon, on the arrival of the 
French commission, made this position of 
the American Government clear; in words 
M. Caillaux accepted it, but all offers made 
by the French commission ignored the 
fundamental American position. France 
practically made any arrangement for 
liquidating the American debt dependent 
on the collection of reparations from 
Germany. Its offer actually included a 
“safeguarding” clause giving France the 
right to suspend payments in case the 
Germans defaulted on the Dawes plan. In 
other words, the French proposal was not 
an absolute but a conditional one, which 
is only another way of saying that it was 
not an offer at all. The Italian com- 
mission, however, accepted our suggestion 
of “capacity to pay” as the basis of agree- 
ment and placed no string upon its tender. 
An agreement was therefore quickly 
reached, the most remarkable feature of 
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by the United States to a nation which 
has been constantly struggling to recover 
from the exhaustion of war. 


France Much Richer 
Than Italy 


WHEN IT COMES to this question of 
“capacity to pay,” what are the relative 
positions of France and Italy? In every- 
thing that makes the solid foundation of a 
nation’s life, the advantages are, of course, 
all with France. The two nations are 
almost equal in population, but the popu- 
lation of France rests on a much healthier 
foundation than that of Italy. One of the 
greatest fallacies afloat in the world is 
that the practically stationary population 
of France is a great national evil. This 
may possibly be the fact from a military 
standpoint, but it is certainly not the fact 
from the standpoint of economic life. The 
population that is best for a country is the 
population the country can support from 
its own resources. That is the enviable 
position of France at the present moment, 
and it is a position she occupies alone of 
the great powers of Europe. France is 
still a great agricultural country and she 
imports practically no food supplies. She 
has thus established an equilibrium be- 
tween her resources and her population, 
and for this reason she does not suffer 
from many of the evils, especially unem- 
ployment, that afflict the rest of Europe. 
Italy has a population far beyond her 
capacity to feed, and its rapid and unrea- 
soning increase constitutes a problem of 
the first magnitude. The restriction of 
immigration has greatly intensified this 
problem. Unless Italy discovers some 
way of diminishing its birthrate, indeed, its 
future is a dark one. 

The approved method of paying foreign 
debts is by trade balances, and here again 
Italy is extremely weak when compared 
with France. Since 1861, Italy’s imports 
have exceeded its exports. At the present 
time, on the other hand, France is selling 
abroad more than she buys. Remittances 
by immigrants have helped Italy to offset 
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of immigration, this source of income must 
suffer a great decline. More important 
still, Italy has practically no raw materials 
—no coal, no iron, and no copper. France, 
on the other hand, is rich in all the essen- 
tials of modern industry, especially since 
her annexation of the great coal and iron 
fields that were once German. It is diffi- 
cult to see, therefore, how Italy can become 
a great manufacturing nation, while the 
industrial future of France is probably a 
splendid one. 

On the basis of “capacity to pay,” 
there is every reason why Italy should re- 
ceive generous treatment. On all other 
grounds, France is entitled to more con- 
sideration. France played an infinitely 
greater and finer part in the war than did 
Italy. Her ideals of life and government 
find a more sympathetic bond in the 
American heart. In the settlement of the 
war debts as in all other matters affecting 
the two nations, she is certainly entitled 
to “most favored nation” treatment. 
The one thing that has chiefly prevented 
an understanding is the failure of the 
French people to meet this situation in the 
right spirit. If French statesmen should 
agree to “capacity to pay”’ as the basis for 
settling the American debt, an agreement 
could be reached promptly—as promptly 
as in the case of Italy. Under the cir- 
cumstances, therefore, probably the best 
arrangement is the one proposed—a post- 
ponement of negotiations for five years, 
France meanwhile paying $40,000,000 a 
year on account. At the end of the five- 
year period, her ability or inability to meet 
the American obligations will be much 
more evident. 


A Misguided Attempt 
to Open a Closed Subject 


IT IS TO BE HOPED that the agitation, 
led chiefly by religious bodies with mission- 
ary enterprises in the Far East, for amend- 
ing the Immigration Law in favor of the 
Japanese will not lead to a change in our 
immigration policy. The more the pro- 
vision of the present measure concerning 
Oriental immigrants is considered, the 
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greater does its wisdom appear. The 
movement now being made by churches, 
missionary organizations, peace societies, 
and women’s clubs for its serious modifi- 
cation is one that should be checked before 
it has reached a dangerous impetus. 

The Constitution of the United States 
excludes about half the population of 
the world from the advantages of Amer- 
ican citizenship. Our fathers regarded 
the white races alone as possible material 
for the building of the American nation. 
Not that the white races were necessarily 
superior to Chinese, Japanese, Hindoos, 
and other Oriental peoples, but that these 
peoples were so different from Europeans 
in color, history, religion, racial attitudes, 
psychology, social customs, moral con- 
ceptions, and living conditions that there 
was no possibility of incorporating them 
in the American composite. The Civil 
War caused Congress to make one ex- 
ception to this principle, in admitting 
the former Negro slaves to citizenship— 
but, with this exception, the original 
constitutional prohibition still obtains. 
Chinese, Japanese, Hindoos, Malays can- 
not become citizens of this republic. 

The new immigration law provides that 
natives of countries thus excluded from 
citizenship cannot be admitted as immi- 
grants. That is, this country will not 
open its doors to any races which, by 
constitutional provision, cannot become 
part of the American flesh and blood. 
As a principle, the provision is logical 
and flawless. A fact commonly over- 
looked is that it is not discriminatory. 
It mentions no particular race, but applies 
to hundreds of races occupying more than 
half of the earth’s surface. This country 
could not make an exception in favor of 
one Oriental nation without most unfairly 
discriminating against all the others. 
The present effort, therefore, to place 
Japan on the “quota” basis, and to treat 
her like a European country, is a proposal 
that we should not only set aside the plain 
intent of the Constitution but do so in the 
interest of only one of the prohibited 
nations. 

This discussion, suddenly started by 
the Federated Churches, is most unreason- 
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able. Both Japan and the United States 
had practically accepted the Immigration 
Act of 1924 as a permanent solution of the 
problem of Japanese immigration. The 
misguided friends of Japan in this country, 
when they suddenly raise the question 
again and make plans for a revival of a 
closed subject in the present Congress, are 
not serving the best interests either of 
Japan or of America. There is practically 
no chance that Congress will modify the 
existing law, and the only possible result 
of the new agitation will be to stir up 
issues that were rapidly ceasing to be a 
cause of international ill-feeling. 


The Rock of the Republic 


WHAT IS the guiding force in American 
life? What are the inflifences that, in 
spite of certain discouraging external 
signs, make it, after all, clean and whole- 
some? James Bryce declared that Presi- 
dents, Congress, state legislatures, and the 
like were not the forces that really gov- 
erned America. These were merely the 
adventitious agencies through which the 
American wili expressed itself. The actual 
power was that very vague yet at the same 
time definite thing known as_ public 
opinion. There was such a thing as the 
mass mind; this mass mind reached 
definite conclusions concerning public 
opinion and penetrating, like some mys- 
terious alchemy, into the consciousness of 
the forces in control, definitely swayed 
public action. It was because the Amer- 
ican conscience was clean and wholesome 
and had a natural inclination to things of 
good repute, that the future of the nation 
was safe. 

Another distinguished English critic and 
observer has recently been visiting the 
United States—John St. Loe Strachey, 
the experienced and accomplished editor 
of the London Spectator. Mr. Strachey 
has expressed what is essentially Lord 
Bryce’s thought in more poetic language. 
He found here many American friends who 
expressed their fears for the future of their 
country. Had he believed all that he 
heard, Mr. Strachey would have had 
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grounds to despair of a country which has 
always been near his heart. 


In a word, my friends spoke of their country 
as did Wordsworth in his great sonnet. How 
could I, who love your country as I love my 
own, fail to be perturbed by such fatal phan- 
toms as were paraded before me? Happily I 
found a solution for my fears and support for 
my hopes. By a noble accident a friend met 
me with his car on the Canadian border and 
took me from Buffalo to Philadelphia by road. 
We went for eight hundred miles through 
fields and forests, by woods, waters, wastes, 
mountains, foothills,and plains. As we passed 
along the historic Susquehanna trails we found 
all that the tourist could demand of natural 
beauty. We moved as by enchantment 
through avenues of golden boughs, while 
above and beyond were the azure of the skies 
and the violet ridges of the Pennsylvania 
Apennines—shades deep embowered like those 
of Vallambrossa. 

But there were things better worth seeing 
than even these delights of form and color. 
We sped past thousands of homesteads, barns 
and farmhouses, orchards and pastures, some- 
times standing inasort of benevolent isolation, 
sometimes grouped in smiling townships and 
incorporated villages. 

I had found salvation. The farms of the 
East delivered my soul from the prison house 
of pessimism. How could I deem America 
a slave to materialism and false gods when I 
saw such a homeland, such a stronghold of 
serenity, peace, and fruitfulness? Like the 
Ancient Mariner, I blest the land of homes 
and the Albatross of fear fell from my neck! 

Believe me, America is not going to suffer 
any social, moral, or intellectual catastrophe, 
and what is going to save her is the noble 
spirit kept alive in her millions of country 
homes. There is the rock on which the Re- 
public is founded. 

“Tt looks on tempests and is never shaken, 

And as in the past so it will be in the 
future.” 
God bless America and her people. 


The Fall of Rome— 


and American Parallels 


HARDLY A WEEK PASSES that some 
newspaper historian or social observer does 
not find some new cause for the decline 
and fall of the Roman Empire. It is the 
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commentators on American life—com- 
mentators both within and without the 
United States—who are most prolific in 
this branch of discovery. The growth 
and prosperity of the United States neces- 
sarily make this country a tempting morsel 
to amateur students in the art of national 
degeneration. Only the other day a 
western preacher declared that modern 
styles in feminine attire meant that the 
United States was rapidly going to destruc- 
tion. It was feminine immodesty, he 
declared, that caused the fall of Rome! 
The prohibition advocates long pointed 
to alcoholism as the cause of the breakup 
of the Roman Empire and were apparently 
delighted to find, in our appalling liquor 
statistics, evidence that the American 
Republic was pointed in precisely the 
same direction. The growing love of 
pleasure, of spectacular sports—baseball 
and football in particular—evidently 
sound the nation’s knell; did not the 
public games—the circuses and the gladia- 
torial combats—lead to the destruction of 
Rome? Others see in divorce the evil 
that will push America to perdition, just 
as it did the city on the Tiber. It is 
impossible to read current discussions of 
the marriage question, indeed, without 
meeting the example of Rome in every 
paragraph. In the old days of the muck- 
raker Rome was always paraded as the 
nation that was overwhelmed by graft. 
Was there anything clearer than that the 
United States was following this illustrious 
example? In the days of the Philippine 
annexation the portent of Rome was the 
one constantly held before our eyes as a 
warning, for nothing was _ historically 
plainer than that Imperialism had caused 
this celebrated disruption in ancient times. 
Indeed, of all historic parallels none is 
quite so overworked as that of the Roman 
Empire. 

Many years ago an American student in 
Germany found himself seated at a 
student supper next the great historian 
of Rome, Theodor Mommsen. Prob- 
ably no one human brain had ever accumu- 
lated so much information about ancient 
Rome as had this great scholar. 

“T have read your history of Romes2 
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the young American said. “It is a wonder- 
ful account of Rome from the founding 
up to the death of Julius Cesar. But I 
have often wondered why you did not go 
on and tell the story of the decline and fall 
of the Roman Empire.” 

“Now that is a very interesting ques- 
tion,” the genial scholar replied with a 
smile. ‘But there is one reason why I 
can never write such a book. I have 
spent years studying and thinking over 
this subject, but the fact is I have never 
been able to discover just what was the 
cause of the fall of the Roman Empire!” 


Trafic Regulation 


on a National Scale 


BEGINNING WITH A PLAN to select 
a comprehensive system of through auto- 
mobile routes and to designate and mark 
them so as to give them a conspicuous 
place among the roads of the country be- 
cause of their national importance, the 
Joint Board of Interstate Highways has 
recently made a report including 145 in- 
dividual routes. The report, which cov- 
ered routes totaling 75,884 miles, has been 
approved by Secretary of Agriculture 
Jardine, and this system of roads is now 
known as the United States Highways. 
This is one result of twenty years of 
strenuous effort. When the automobile 
came in, the roads of the United States 
were a delusion and were often actually a 
snare. Bumps, ruts, and mudholes were 
the rule, and nowhere were there any 
marked routes. Now, with road maps and 
road markers, it is simple for any one to 
drive his car almost any place in the United 
States without further directions. In this 
new collection of roads, however, east 
and west routes will bear even numbers; 
north and south routes will bear odd 
numbers; and standard signs will signify 
directions and warnings throughout. In 
addition, a recommendation has been made 
that the standard signs used along these 
routes be adopted for use along other roads 
in order that drivers all over the country 
may become familiar with one set of rules 
and customs. This is a most important 
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step in the development of a national set 
of traffic regulations, toward which the 
country has for some time been slowly 
progressing. 

So greatly have our roads improved 
that it is common to see cars from distant 
states wherever one may go. “Touring” 
has become one of America’s major 
pastimes, and trips of thousands of miles 
are anything but unique. Good roads 
have been responsible for this, and while 
there is much work still to be done, and 
some states are weak in this important 
regard, there is no section of the country 
but has made great steps forward in the 
last twenty years in the development 
and improvement of its roads. 

Good automobile roads can hardly be 
expected to perform so definite a service as, 
let us say, the Union Pacific Railroad did 
when its completion put an end to the 
agitation that was aiming to take Cali- 
fornia out of the Union, but there is no 
doubt that the great increase in interstate 
automobile travel is tending to wipe out 
the invisible lines that separate us into 
Northerners, Southerners, and Westerners. 
With the consciousness of such divisions 
gone, the country could congratulate itself 
on even more homogeneity than it now 
possesses. For that we may ultimately 
thank the automobile—that is, the auto- 
mobile and our vastly improved system of 
national highways. 


A Revival of Traffic 
on the Mississippi 


THE STEAMBOATS of the Mississippi 
from 1812 to 1885 played a vital part in 
the development of the West, only to 
succumb when the railroads reached and 
crossed the great stream and its tributaries. 
Some steamers remained on the Mississippi 
and the Ohio, but they were few, and, ex- 
cept to a handful of river towns that had 
been passed by in the era of railroad build- 
ing, they were unimportant. It was not 
until 1917 that any real step was made to 
rebuild an active river fleet, and then it 
came about because of the heavy demands 
that were put on the railroads as a result of 
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the war. Our railroads were all but buried 
beneath mountains of freight, and the great 
boulevards of the Mississippi, the Ohio, 
the Missouri, and their tributaries were 
almost entirely unused. The result was 
that the Federal Barge Line was organized 
by the government, and was placed under 
the direction of Brigadier-General T. Q. 
Ashburn. So well did this new carrier op- 
erate during the war that the government 
decided to continue it. It had been 
codrdinated with the railroads by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, and from 
the beginning had more freight than it 
could handle. 

The equipment of this barge line is a 
step in advance of the older river craft 
of which Mark Twain wrote. Instead of 
the old-fashioned steamboats, the Federal 
Barge Line uses powerful, light-draft, 
Diesel-engined towboats and great steel 
barges. This equipment has proved to be 
economical, efficient, and fast. The result 
has been that the line carries freight to and 
from scores of river points, serves thirty- 
six states, directly or indirectly, and has re- 
lations with 165 railroads. Most of the 
freight it carries is carried for a part of its 
trip by the railroads, but many Pacific 
Coast goods that reach New Orleans via 
the Panama Canal are distributed through 
the Mississippi Valley by means of the 
Diesel-driven boats. Cotton sent through 
Memphis and Vicksburg reaches New Eng- 
land at 114 cts. a hundred less than cotton 
sent all the way by rail. Overseas cargoes 
arriving at New Orleans or Mobile from a 
score of countries can be distributed by 
means of the barge line and its connecting 
railroads to Buffalo on the east, to Denver 
on the west, and to Minnesota points on 
the north. Last year nearly two hundred 
classes of commodities were handled, and 
most of them were shipped at rates lower 
than those demanded by the railroads. 

As yet, the Mississippi has not returned 
to the busy boating days of the early 
’eighties, but the success of this govern- 
ment enterprise is proving to industrial 
concerns located on these navigable rivers 
that much freight can be transferred 
economically by means of towboats and 
barges. Large factories producing steel, 
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chemicals, and other goods are already 
following the government’s example, and 
are purchasing this new-style equipment. 
That the rivers will ever regain their former 
importance as lanes of travel is not to be 
expected, but already there is a rebirth of 
a little of the commerce that formerly 
sailed these waters. 

Nor is the traffic devoted entirely to 
freight. A number of passenger boats are 
in operation, used mostly, it is true, for 
excursion purposes, but in October a 
convention of the Ohio Valley Improve- 
ment Association was held on board a 
new sidewheel steamer. In three days 
this boat took its 200 passengers nearly 
five hundred miles up and down the Ohio 
between Pittsburgh and Louisville, in- 
specting the new locks and dams that make 
the Ohio more readily navigable. Ship- 
building along the rivers has also partly 
revived, and there are many signs that 
point to a partial return of the fleets that 
formerly raced up and down the great 
rivers. Here is another sane expansion to 
utilize one of America’s long-wasted as- 
sets. 


Dr. Johnson 


Come to Life Again 


DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON has a worthy 
successor in one John Fortescue, an 
Englishman now contributing a series of 
papers on American Revolutionary history 
to the London Times. It should be added 
that Mr. Fortescue resembles the great 
conversationalist in one respect only—in 
his admiration for George III and his low 
estimation of Americans. He champions 
George ITI and makes his own that king’s 
quarrels with the American colonies. 

“Americans were a very curious stock,” 
says Mr. Fortescue. “Virginia in its 
early days had been peopled chiefly by 
criminals. Carolina in the seventeenth 
century was a refuge for the rascality of 
the earth. New England had been settled 
mainly by the sourest and narrowest 
fanatics who prated about liberty of 
conscience and desired liberty to perse- 
cute.” 
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All this takes the reader back once more 
to that immortal group—Johnson, Bos- 
well, Edmund Burke, Beauclerc, and the 
rest. Again he recalls the famous pages of 
Boswell in which the great dictionary- 
maker, rolling around in his chair in 
his paroxysms of rage, berates the 
Americans and Boswell and Burke and 
other members of the group whose views 
on America did not coincide with his own. 
Boswell may have been a fool, as Macaulay 
insists he was, yet at least he grasped 
clearly the merits of the British-American 
dispute and did not hesitate to declare, to 
Johnson’s face, his opinion that the Amer- 
icans had the right on their side. The 
only one of Johnson’s writings his biogra- 
pher did not admire was “Taxation no 
Tyranny,” directed against the American 
cause. He records Johnson’s admission 
that this pamphlet was written at the 
instigation of the ministry. Boswell has 
also preserved one sentence which Johnson 
cut out at the suggestion of those in power. 
It was this: “That the colonists could with 
no solidity argue from their not having 
been taxed while in their infancy that they 
should not now be taxed. We do not put 
a calf into the plough; we wait until he is 
an ox.” 

Johnson was willing to let this stand but 
the ministry regarded it as a little rough 
and demanded its omission. But Boswell 
notes remarks almost as strong. “Sir,” 
shouted the doctor one day, antedating 
the charge now made by Mr. Fortescue, 
“they are a race of convicts and ought to 
be thankful for anything we allow them 
short of hanging.” “How is it,” he asked 
again, “that we hear the loudest yelps 
for liberty among the drivers of Negroes?” 
That was indeed a fairer thrust! 

“T am willing to love all mankind,” 
the doctor observed in the course of a 
discussion on Christian virtue, “except 
an American,” and Boswell adds: “His 
inflammable corruption bursting into hor- 
rid fire, he ‘breathed out threatenings and 
slaughter’ calling them ‘rascals, robbers, 
pirates.’ Miss Seward, looking at him 
with mild and steady astonishment, said: 
‘Sir, this is an instance that we are always 
most violent against those whom we have 
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injured.’ He was irritated still more by 
this keen and delicate reproach, and roared 
out another tremendous volley, which one 
might fancy could be heard across the 
Atlantic.” 

Americans have never felt anything 
except an amused and genial interest in 
old Sam Johnson’s views on the Revo- 
lutionary War. Certainly there is no 
part of the world where the great humanist 
is more loved and admired than the 
United States. Were he living to-day 
would he write articles in the London 
Times like those of Mr. Fortescue? 
Probably not; even if he were doing so, 
however, Americans would merely smile— 
as they do now at this latest revival of 
eighteenth century Toryism in the columns 
of the Times. 


A Great Fiction: 
“The Republic of China” 


THE DIFFICULTIES which the strong 
powers have in dealing with the so-called 
“backward” nations—backward, at least, 
in the art of government as practiced in 
American and European times—are well 
illustrated in the present case of China. 
At the present time China is seeking the 
right to control her own customs. She 
wishes also to abolish those privileges 
extended to foreigners under the name of 
“extraterritoriality.” The sympathy of 
the United States with these aspirations, 
natural enough to an ancient and proud 
people, has brought down upon us criti- 
cism from the European press. “Bad 
faith,” and the “betraying of Western 
civilization” are two of the charges 
brought against this country. 

All of the powers have agreed “in 
principle” to customs autonomy and the 
abolition of extraterritoriality, if and when 
China is able to assume the resulting 
responsibilities. All of the powers realize 
that both must be granted sooner or later. 
All of the powers, including the United 
States, are agreed that the fulfillment of 
the condition is essential. The United 
States is eager to have the condition ful- 


filled: some of the powers wish to delay it _ 
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indefinitely. But there has been no re- 
sulting “breach in the Western diplomatic 
front.”” What has been termed a breach 
is merely a difference of emphasis. The 
United States emphasizes the principle, 
while some other powers emphasize the 
condition. 

Undoubtedly the desire of the United 
States is to lead the conference toward a 
constructive plan to free China from 
foreign leading strings. But nothing has 
appeared as yet to indicate that the State 
Department does not fully appreciate the 
fact that in dealing with the “Republic of 
China” the United States and the other 
powers are dealing with a fiction of their 
own creation. The Peking government 
may, for purposes of international law, 
be recognized by the powers as the govern- 
ment of the “Republic of China.” But 
it is in fact nothing of the kind. It has 
none of the characteristics which apper- 
tain to a real government. It cannot 
maintain peace and order within any 
given territory. It has no ability to 
perform the international obligations 
which rest upon the governments of all 
states. Far from being the government 
of China, it is not master in its own 
capital. 

It is the necessity of finding or construct- 
ing some governmental reality which can 
assume and carry out these international 
obligations that bedevils the work of the 
conferees at Peking. They must talk with 
the representatives of the Peking govern- 
ment as if they were the representatives of 
a real “Republic of China.” They must 
admit their arguments that conventional 
tariffs and extraterritoriality are encroach- 
ments upon the sovereignty of China. 
And then they must find reasons for not 
granting to a government which is not 
China the things to which China is so 
obviously entitled. And they must state 
their reasons for this in words that will 
savor neither of imperialism nor of un- 
diplomatic truth-telling. 

To this task the United States repre- 
sentatives are committed no less than are 
those of the other powers. But, inasmuch 
as its interests are much less vital and 
would not be seriously injured by a higher 
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tariff, America is willing to hasten the 
establishment of a real state in China, 
while Japan and Great Britain, whose 
trade with China would be hard hit by a 
tariff designed to protect Chinese indus- 
tries, are quite willing to continue the 
status quo. 

The prospect for a real state in China is 
not encouraging, however. The Chinese 
military barons show no disposition to 
submit themselves and resign their reven- 
ues to any central government. The 
outlook is for an indefinite continuation 
of the intermittent civil war which has 
reduced the Chinese Republic to a name. 
It is even doubtful whether the Peking 
Conferences themselves will be allowed to 
proceed to any conclusion whatever. The 
war lords who are at present in opposition 
are in no humor to let those now in control 
of the government at Peking secure ad- 
ditional revenues from the customs or 
anywhere else if they can help it. They 
have denounced the conferences and all 
their works and they are preparing to 
make these denunciations good by driving 
the present rulers from Peking. 


Eyesight and Genius 


ONE OF THE most affecting parts of 
Lord Grey’s book, ‘Twenty-five Years,” 
is his description of his gradually failing 
eyesight. This work is itself the latest 
evidence that perfect eyesight is not 
indispensable to literary achievement of 
a high order. The demonstration, of 
course, is not a new one. Indeed, the 
history of arts and letters almost seems at 
times to indicate some necessary relation- 
ship of genius and blindness. Homer is 
almost as celebrated for his sightless eyes 
as for his deathless epic. Perhaps few of 
the present generation have read “Para- 
dise Lost,” but the blind Milton dictating 
the poem to his daughters is a mental 
picture that does not easily fade. 

The Eyesight Conservation Council of 
New York, in a recently published report 
on the menace of blindness, devotes a 
chapter to certain celebrated men, most 
of them of the present age, whose life work 
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represented a continuous struggle with 
this affliction. Two of the most dis- 
tinguished American historians—Parkman 
and Prescott—were troubled with ex- 
tremely defective vision. Parkman’s eyes 
were so weak and caused him such con- 
tinuous suffering that, in spite of an 
ingenious contrivance he invented for 
writing, progress on such an important 
book as the “Conspiracy of Pontiac” for 
some months did not exceed three or four 
lines a day. Sometimes the pain was so 
intense that, as Parkman wrote, “I could 
neither listen to reading nor engage in 
conversation, even of the slightest.” 

Other Americans who suffered, though 
not so acutely, were Whittier and Mar- 
garet Fuller. Margaret Fuller was so 
nearsighted that, as a young girl, “she 
danced quadrille very awkwardly, she 
could hardly see her partner.” Whittier’s 
trouble—an unfortunate one for a poet— 
was color-blindness. He could not dis- 
tinguish between red and green. The 
red apple and the leaves of the tree looked 
to him exactly the same. His mother 
discovered the defect when Whittier was 
six years old. He was in the fields picking 
wild strawberries and could see no differ- 
ence between the color of the berry and 
the leaf. “I have always thought the 
rainbow beautiful,” he once said, “but 
they tell me I have never seen it. Its only 
color to me is yellow.” 

Swift, in his later period, had the ut- 
most difficulty in reading print, and for 
the last twelve years of his life was depend- 
ent upon the eyes of others. “Oh, my 
poor eyes,” wrote Balzac in 1850, the year 
of his death, “once so good! I can no 
longer read and write!” Nietzsche, at the 
age of thirty-three, was almost blind: “I 
cannot write,” he recorded, “but must use 
the pen and hand of my sister.” George 
Eliot and Wordsworth suffered in different 
degrees from eye defects. Chaikovski’s 
work represented a continuous struggle 
against the same handicap. 

The moralist could readily use these 
and many more illustrious examples as 
material for a sermon on the conquest of 
difficulties, as an instance of the extent to 
which painstaking genius rises superior to 
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obstacles and as proof that no handicaps 
hinder important work when the will for 
achievement is strong. The present pur- 
pose, however, is more practical. The 
conservation of eyesight is one of the great- 
est responsibilities of the present gener- 
ation. It should begin where all important 
work begins—with school children. In 
this field much is now being done, but the 
report of the council portrays the vast 
efforts still required to assure to coming 
generations the full exercise of that sense 
which of all nature’s gifts to man is 
perhaps the most enjoyable and essential. 
Genius can surmount bad eyes, as it 
surmounts most other shortcomings, but 
for the common citizen efficient eyes 
are almost indispensable in the battle 
of life. 


eAviation Proposals 


THE PRESIDENT’S COURSE in ap- 
pointing an aircraft board was amply 
justified by its report. In no other way 
could so much common sense on the sub- 
ject of aviation be spread before a public 
which had had its facts so larded with 
passion, personalities, and exaggeration 
that it had got a badly distorted picture. 
The committee’s report denied the wild 
charges that our air services were un- 
necessarily dangerous, ill-equipped, stu- 
pidly run, and generally behind in design 
of planes and technical ability. Then it 
addressed itself to a solution of the 
difficulty of adjusting a new arm to old 
services. The fliers both in the Army and 
in the Navy had complained that the high 
command of both services were without 
men of flying experience. This was true, 
for the reason that the flying services were 
too young to have produced men of the 
age and experience that usually go with 
high command. These commanding posi- 
tions go to men of wide knowledge of all 
problems of their service. The flying 
officers are mostly special students of their 
own branch. 

The President’s aircraft board recom- 
mended various exceptions to the customs 
regulating officers of other branches of the 
services so that fliers could receive General 


THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


Staff appointments in the Army and equi- 
valent recognition in the Navy. 


It seems desirable to give to aviation some 
special representation on the General Staff. 
There has not as yet been opportunity for 
many aviation officers of suitable rank to be 
qualified for membership on the General Staff. 
We therefore recommend that the Secretary 
of War create, administratively, in each of the 
five divisions of the War Department General 
Staff an air section, to be headed by a General 
Staff or acting General Staff officer detailed 
from the Air Corps (Air Service): such section, 
under the same supervision as other sections 
of its division, to consider and recommend 
proper action on such air matters as are re- 
ferred to the division. 

To accomplish this it may be necessary to 
waive in these instances some present quali- 
fications for membership on the General Staff. 
This plan may seem inconsistent with one of 
the fundamental principles of the General 
Staff—namely, that no member represent 
any particular service. We think the good to 
be gained, however, justifies departure from 
the general rule. Obviously, the men desig- 
nated for such staff positions must be of a 
temper of mind to appreciate not only the 
special needs of aviation but the needs of the 
Army as a whole. 


Tn the last sentence the board counsels 
the air force officers against what has here- 
tofore been their besetting sin. The new 
arrangement should give the staff better 
knowledge in aviation and the air corps 
better knowledge and appreciation of the 
other arms. The only danger is that 
having had this help because of special 
circumstances the air force will, like some 
manufacturers, wish to be treated as an 
infant industry all its life. 

The report recognized the greater risk 
of flying over other services in peace times 
and properly recommended increased pay 
therefor. It is worth remembering, how- 
ever, that in war the rest of the fighting 
forces have more hardship and about as 
much danger as the fliers, that an infantry- 
man when killed is just as dead as a flier 
and that his widow will need money just 
as much. And if airplanes were some- 
times “blazing coffins” the tanks were 
likewise waddling hells. 

_ The committee recommended the crea- 





SUPERVISING AIRWAYS AS WELL AS WATERWAYS 


tion of assistant secretaries in the War 
and Navy Departments and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to foster aviation and 
insure codperation between the depart- 
ments. For this last purpose the arrange- 
ment is certainly wise. Probably it will 
be effective in fostering aviation. A 
special assistant secretary to look after 
aviation when no other branch of either 
service is so cared for may in the long 
run put aviation in the position of the boy 
in school who is “teacher’s pet.” 

But these changes which the committee 
recommends ought to solve the problem of 
getting comparatively new services into 
proper perspective with the whole, giving 
those services the encouragement which 
they deserve and creating in them a spirit 
of codperation with the rest of the forces 
of national defense which they ought to 
have. But the more important deduc- 
tions of the committee are: 

First, that the principles of a unified 
command be maintained. 

Second, that the Federal Government 
foster an aircraft industry. 

The report recognizes that we have not 


and should not have a great air force. It 
shows that we need an industry that can 
keep abreast of the times technically and 
can expand in case of war to create a great 


number of planes. If the government will 
follow the recommendations of the com- 
mittee, it will achieve that result. Their 
recommendations are: 


1. The adoption of a policy of continuity 
in orders and of a standard rate of replace- 
ment. . 

2. Production orders be given only to 
companies which maintain design staffs of 
reasonable size and keep them active. 

3. Proprietary rights in design be fully 
recognized. 
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4. Governmental competition with the 
civil industry in production activity be elimi- 
nated except in those projected impracticable 
of realization by the civil industry. 

5. During a period of production of a type 
accepted as standard there be placed a suc- 
cession of small orders for experimental de- 
signs to be given limited service tests, the 
best of these designs produced during a two- 
or three-year period being adopted as the 
next standard. Such orders, distributed 
among firms having design and production 
stafis of proved competence, should be 
awarded at a liberal price, high enough to 
cover all the overhead expense involved in 
the upkeep of the design and experimental 
departments. 

6. Existing statutes covering the pro- 
curement of supplies and requiring competi- 
tive bidding modified where necessary to allow 
putting the recommendations previously 
made into effect. 

7. Governmental research in aéronautic 
science be actively continued and the testing 
facilities of the various department agencies 
should be made readily available to the civil 
industry. The functions of the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aéronautics should 
be extended to cover the field of advice to 
inventors regarding aéronautic inventions. 


i 


These recommendations are for a 
broader, more generous policy toward 
industry than the government usually 
indulges in and consequently one which, 
if followed, is likely to produce far better 
results than the government usually gets. 
If this plan is followed, and the recom- 
mendation for allowing the Department of 
Commerce to carry out its plan to give the 
same service of lighthouses, charting, and 
supervision of airways as it does for water- 
ways—these two programs have a very 
good chance of making the United States 
the foremost country in the world in avia- 
tion. 








The Case for the Super-Dirigible 
An Article on a Proposed New Airship 


P, W. LITCHFIELD 


Vice-President, Goodyear-Zeppelin Corporation 


After the Shenandoah went down President Coolidge intimated that he favored the 
construction of a new dirigible, and Admiral Moffett, chief of the Navy’s Bureau of 
Aéronautics, has recommended the building of a larger and improved modern airship. 
The Wor.p’s Work presents herewith the designer's description of the plans, which 
have been in course of preparation for a year. 


COLOSSAL STRUCTURE of 
metal and canvas iarger than any 
skyscraper and as thick, yet 

weighing only a few tons and vibrant 
with life imparted by throbbing motors 
and whirling propellers, a leviathan of the 
air capable of climbing to a height of 
five miles and flying at about a mile and 
a half a minute—that is the modern air- 
ship. 
' No such craft exists to-day. The Los 
Angeles is the only approach to a modern 
rigid dirigible yet constructed. It is too 
small, only a laboratory experiment, if 
you please. The Zeppelin Company, 
which built it in Germany, would have 
made it much larger had our former allies 
permitted. As it stands, it lacks many of 
the improvements dictated by advanced 
knowledge, not because that knowledge 
was wanting at the time of construction 
but because it is impossible to do more 
with such small ships. Modern rigids 
built to-day would dwarf the Los Angeles 
in size and efficiency. It is now possible 
to build them several times larger than any 
yet launched. They would be much safer, 
more powerful and useful than the others. 
In the plant of the Goodyear-Zeppelin 
Corporation at Akron, Ohio, a number of 
the important engineers and other execu- 
tives who built nearly all the zeppelins, 
including the Los Angeles, have joined 
forces with an American group which has 
been working in lighter-than-air for twenty 
years. They have projected a modern 


airship and the military branches of the 
government have indicated a desire to 
have it constructed as quickly as possible. 
I mention the fact here by way of antici- 
pating the reader’s natural question: 
“‘What about safety? The Shenandoah 
disaster for example—?” 

That and other post-war accidents have 
threatened to negative the constructive 
results of many fine performances. Yet 
no airship authority has termed this type 
impracticable or unsafe. Other powers 
are studying it from every angle. 

England, which suffered most from the 
zeppelin operations and, therefore, has 
first hand knowledge of their potentialities, 
does not consider them essentially unsafe. 
She is completing plans for two airships, 
each of 5,000,000 cubic feet capacity, or 
twice the size of the Los Angeles. Italy, 
long successful with semi-rigids, is pro- 
jecting dirigible routes which may rival 
those planned by Great Britain. 

Our problem here has been created by 
the disasters and the resultant arguments 
as to the actual value of such craft. We 
have owned two rigid airships. Only the 
Los Angeles remains. Shall we continue 
to give this branch of aéronautics serious 
consideration, trying to keep abreast of 
other nations in the air? Or shall we 
abandon it entirely? 

If we can apply the rigid to both mili- 
tary and peaceful pursuits, it offers a 
double challenge to American ingenuity. 
Can we make it relatively safe in order to 








THE LEVIATHAN OF THE SKIES 


THE ARTIST’S CONCEPTION OF THE PROPOSED NEW SUPER-AIRSHIP 


The proposed dirigible would be 850 feet long, 130 feet in diameter, and with a gas capacity of 6,500,00c 


cubic feet—about twice the size of the Los Angeles. It could carry one hundred passengers and crew, or 

in war could fly with twenty combat airplanes aboard. With eight motors it would have a cruising 

range of more than 8,000 miles. It is estimated the construction cost of the ship would be about $1 a 

cubic foot in Germany, but more in this country. The motor gondolas and observation posts are to be 
inside the ship, an innovation in the building of dirigibles. 
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have it practicable for peace 
work? Can we prove its value 
in war in order to warrant the 
cost and risk incident to develop- 
ment? 

More than any other instru- 
ment designed for peace and used 
in war the airship has been a 
victim of the war. It was em- 
ployed only by an enemy nation, 
its usefulness as a weapon was 
officially minimized, its value be- 
littled throughout the Allied 
world. When hostilities ceased, 
Germany was prevented from 
carrying on the peacetime de- 
velopment of her most spectacu- 
lar war machine. The treaty- 
makers denounced it in terms 
similar to those applied to poison 
gas. 

Had the war not intervened, 
there would now be airship routes 
extending to all parts of the 
world. Gigantic ships unlike any- 
thing seen thus far would be 
plying on regular schedules be- 
tween the chief seaports and 
principal cities. Prior to 1914 
the zeppelins had carried some 
34,000 passengers and tons of 
freight, operating on commercial 
routes in Germany in all kinds of 
weather. Crews and ground 
forces were being trained and 
larger and more practical ships 
projected when war put an end 
to peace and everything was 
thrown into the military machine, 
including eight commercial and 
experimental zeppelins. 

Eighty -eight zeppelins were 
constructed and used during the 
war. Some were produced within 
six weeks’ time, after an efficient 
organization had been created. 
Each ship was an engineering 
improvement over its predeces- 
sors. Hulls were strengthened, 
made more rigid yet lighter in 
weight, more powerful yet requir- 
ing less engine power for similar 
work. They were largerand more 
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PROMENADE - DECK 











THE PROPOSED SHIP WILL HAVE ACCOMMODATIONS FOR ONE HUNDRED PASSENGERS 





The facilities will include dining and sleeping rooms, as well as a promenade deck. 











GERMANY’S MOST 


SPECTACULAR WAR MACHINE 
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2% fold improvement was the re- 
Ss sult of four years of constant 
‘=e laboratory research combined 

= =€ with practice under actual war 

“3g conditions. 

Hl oo ee eee 

= ‘2% built after the armistice, in- 

« §€ cluding the reparations ship 

s & ~~ Los Angeles, were built as com- 

Q 52 mercial craft. They were ap- 

*& 2 proximately the same size as 
2 the commercial zeppelins built 


before the war, yet they had 
twice the engine power, carried 
thrice the loads, and main- 
tained equal speed on half the 
power. They have proved 
that larger ships can be built 
to give more efficient service 
because of their load-carrying 
capacity and the fact that a 
larger ship can be constructed 
more solidly than a small one. 
It permits of important struc- 
tural improvements. The 
larger ship can be handled in 
the air more easily because it 
can carry more fuel, therefore, 


The proposed larger ship will have room for e 


CORRIDORS WILL BE BUILT INTO THE 
Ladders also will be built into the superstructure so t 


E more engines and more power. 
= Technically, the lifting power 
—the load thata ship can carry 
<£ into the air—increases as the 
ch . . . . 

pot cube of its dimensions, while 
gs the weight increases only as 
&%; the square of those dimensions. 
ll The Akron airship, illus- 


trated here, will be about 850 
feet long as against the 656 
feet of the Los Angeles, with 
6,500,000 cubic feet gas capac- 
ity as against the 2,500,000 
cubic feet of the Los Angeles. 
Inflated with helium, it will be 
able to fly from New York to 
London or Paris and return 
without stopping. A hydro- 


THIS DIAGRAM SHOWS HOW THE THREE 


Other dirigibles had only a narro 





both the utility and the strengt 





At the time of the armistice the 
naval zeppelins were thrice their original 
size, possessing a 70 per cent. increase in 
speed. They could carry more than their 
own weight in useful loads. That three- 


efficient. 


gen ship could be about 33 per 
cent. smaller than a helium 
craft, all things considered, and could give 
the same performance. 

Many of the modern characteristics can 
be easily understood, and they are of in- 
terest because they are new and should 
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A MINIATURE MODEL OF THE PROPOSED NEW SUPER-DIRIGIBLE 
Note how the control car is built into the structure, and how the windows are set into the compartments so that passengers may view the scenery from the clouds, 











have a bearing on the questions 
of safety and value. The Shen- 
andoah’s control car hung sus- 
pended from the hull. That of 
the Los Angeles is built up against 
the keel. All compartments, 
operating and passenger accom- 
modations will be imside the hull 
of the new ship and a part of its 
construction. 

It will be able to carry about 
one hundred passengers, baggage, 
food, fuel, supplies for the crew, 
and auxiliary apparatus for eight 
thousand miles of flying at 
seventy-five miles an hour. 

In all former craft the engines 
have been swung out in gondolas 
apart from the main body of the 
ship. For some time this has 
been likened to placing the bridge 
and engine room of a surface 
vessel outside the hull. The new 
airship will have all of its eight 
engines, save possibly the stern 
motors, inside the hull and with 
retractable radiators to prevent 
freezing in high altitudes. Pro- 
pellers will be geared out from 
the side of the ship to grip a free 
flow of air. 

Ability to withstand bad 
weather must figure in any dis- 
cussion of values. It would be 
presumption on my part to dis- 
cuss the Shenandoah disaster and 
attempt to fix a cause for it in 
advance of the official report, 
which had not been issued at the 
time of preparing this article. 
That accident, which raised the 
question of weather vulnerability 
in the public mind, created no 
new problem in airship circles. 
The Shenandoah was a staunch 
craft built according to principles 
nearly ten years old: she was 
modelled after the German L-go, 
which was captured in France 
in 1916. 

Leading engineers, including 
those who have completed the 
plans and all preliminary tests 
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P. W. LITCHFIELD 


Mr. Litchfield is first vice-president of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company and vice-president and 


general manager of the Goodyear-Zeppelin Corporation. 


For sixteen years he has directed the con- 


struction of lighter-than-air craft at the Goodyear factory, where many ships of different types have 
been built for the Army and Navy and where the proposed new airship was planned. 


for the new airship, 
say flatly that mod- 
ern craft will be vir- 
tually storm - proof. 
No zeppelin, of the 
115 ships built, broke 
in the air during a 
storm. Ninety - six 
were operated during 
the war, including 
the 8 ships taken 
over at the outset in 
1914. Fourteen were 
dismantled as ob- 
solescent, 41 were 
destroyed in action 
with the enemy, 26 
were wrecked by ac- 
cident or the ele- 
ments, and 15 re- 
mained at the close 
of the conflict. The 
Schuette-Lanz Com- 
pany, another Ger- 
man concern, built 
20 airships, of which 

















DR. KARL ARNSTEIN 


Designer of the Los Angeles and sixty other 
zeppelin-constructed ships, who has aided in de- 
signing the proposed super-airship. 


6 were dismantled, 
12 destroyed by 
accident or the ele- 
ments, 1 by the 
enemy, and 1 re- 
mained. 

Those who depre- 
cate the military 
value of airships ad- 
vance the German 
war losses as part of 
their argument that 
this type cannot 
withstand storms. 
Consider the ships 
destroyed by acci- 
dent or the elements. 
Here was a new type 
of war craft. They 
were operated large- 
ly over the North 
Sea under the most 
severe weather con- 
ditions. While it is 
true that the com- 
mander of a ship had 
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HOW THE 


INSIDE OF A GAS CELL IS MADE FOR A 


BIG AIRSHIP 


The girl in the insert is holding a strip of goldbeaters’ skin, which is the prepared outside membrane 


of the large intestine of the cow. 


bag that will hold the precious helium or hydrogen. 
a gas bag, a tedious process that must be carried out carefully. 


absolute charge and was solely responsible 
for picking his time of flight, it is a matte 
of record that a ship usually remained out 
twenty-four hours or more and then spent 
a similar period in port. 

The accidents are largely accounted for 
by the fact that flying crews and ground 
organizations were made up and trained 
hastily. Ships were wrecked on landing, 
on entering or leaving the hangar. They 
were sometimes improperly moored and 
were blown away and wrecked. Official 
records cite many instances of poor judg- 
ment displayed by commanders and others. 

At first the engines were at fault. 
They froze in high altitudes and often 
failed to function at crucial moments. 
Remember that this was war; the task was 
to accomplish a tactical mission, no matter 
what it might be. Navigating instruments 
for aircraft were scarce and were only in 
the initial stages of development. There 


was lacking aérological information, wire- 
less facilities, 


and efficient compasses. 





Hundreds of thousands of these strips are shingled to silk to form a 


The larger picture shows a scene in the making of 


The zeppelins were operated with engines 
and instruments and with the aid of 
ground facilities that would be termed 
obsolete to-day. Storms can now be 
outflown if the commander does not want 
to go through them. 

In 1914, the German airship comman- 
ders included the few captains who had 
been receiving training on the com- 
mercial air routes. They in turn under- 
took to train the new crews. They had 
to train 120 crews for 96 airships. Those 
instructors are authority for the state- 
ment that the personnel did not have 
sufficient time to learn the new art and 
that at least a year is required to train a 
crew and two years or more for the com- 
mander. Even then they would not 
know whether he could be depended on 
or not until he had been put through all 
possible tests. 

The L-4g landed in France by accident, 
an impossible incident nowadays with 
better radio direction finders and the earth 














THE DIXMUDE DISASTER 
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ANOTHER SCENE IN THE BUILDING OF A 


The girls are preparing the fabric of silk and goldbeaters’ skins. 
cells are needed in a dirigible, each one nearly as tall as the diameter of the hull. 


GAS BAG FOR A DIRIGIBLE 
From sixteen to thirty of these gas 


Those in the Los 


Angeles are the height of the average six-story building, and those in the proposed new airship will be as 


high as the average nine-story building. 


induction compass 
such as was used by 
our round-the-world 
fliers. 

A combination of 
causes has been re- 
sponsible for almost 
any airship accident 
that one might men- 
tion. Twoyearsago, 
the French Dixmude, 
originally the Ger- 
man L-72 which was 
surrendered after the 
armistice, disap- 
peared duringa flight 
over the Mediter- 
ranean. Shortly be- 
fore that she had 
shown excellent 
qualities on a record 
flight. On her last 
trip she left her base 
at Toulon without 
adequate arrange- 
ments for procuring 

















CAPTAIN ERNST A. LEHMANN 


Before the war he made more than 1,000 flights 
in the commercial zeppelins. He has worked on 
the plans for the proposed new ship. 


The bags must be made and handled with great care. 


weather reports for 
her itinerary, and 
with no alternative 
landing place, moor- 
ing mast, or hangar. 
Caught in a storm 
far from their base, 
the crew evidently 
battled with it until 
their fuel was ex- 
hausted — ship and 
crew were lost. It 
was a needless sacri- 
fice. The ship ap- 
parently was not 
built for that kind of 
a journey. She had 
no adequate reserve 
strength in fuel ca- 
pacity or engines for 
long endurance trials 
over land and sea 
with varying tem- 
peratures, climate, 
and other conditions 
which were unknown 
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INSIDE A MOTOR GONDOLA ON 


ONE OF THE BIG DIRIGIBLES 


The proposed new ship will have eight of these motor rooms, six of which will be built inside the hull 
instead of outside as on earlier models. 


to her navigators because they possessed 
no facilities for securing proper data. 
We do not condemn surface craft when a 
sea tragedy occurs because of human 
oversight. Likewise in lighter-than-air we 
must provide the best facilities to help 
the crew of an airship. 

When Dr. Eckener was flying the Los 
Angeles, then the Z. R—3, on her delivery 
trip from Germany to the United States, 
a half-day east of the Azores he was 
advised that a storm was proceeding up 
the Atlantic Coast. He changed his course 
by forty-five degrees, outsailed the storm, 
got in back of it along the Grand Banks 
and then, with his engines idling and 
saving fuel because of the strong wind back 
of him, he flew down the Atlantic Coast 
at one hundred miles an hour. Modern 
craft must have all necessary facilities 
before we attempt to place a fair valuation 
on their performance qualities. 


The loss of the British Z. R-2 over 
Hull, England, in 1922 was an instance 
where an airship broke in halves in mid- 
air, but it was not in a storm. The 
official board of inquiry found that en- 
gineering faults were mainly responsible. 
The British, who had begun their airship 
program during the war, basing their 
initial designs on captured zeppelins, 
did not have the fundamental experience 
required to build great rigids at that time. 
The Z. R-2 was also put through such 
tests as are never made by experienced 
commanders. Her rudder was swung 
hard over in full flight, wrenching the ship 
about and breaking it amidships. The 
explosion of hydrogen caused the appalling 
loss of life. If the rudder of a surface 
vessel were swung hard over, it would 
tear off the rudder and render the ship 
helpless. 

The most successful airship engineers 














FLYING OVER LAND AND SEA 


and operators have been naval construc- 
tors and bridge builders. They are trained 
to realize the all-important truth of a 
remark made by Count Zeppelin in 1914. 
On explaining his principles of airship 
construction he said: “The forces of 
nature cannot be eliminated, but they 
may be balanced one against the other.” 

Airships must be built especially for 
certain purposes if they are to be fully 
roo per cent. efficient. They must be 
built for the climate and the region in 
which they are to operate. The German 
airships dismantled during the four years 
of war represented in part the develop- 
ment of that knowledge which is now 
anaxiom. Of course, some of the airships 
were dismantled as obsolescent; but they 
were largely removed to be replaced with 
new craft built for different purposes. 

At one time the high command wanted 
ships of long cruising radius, speed being 
of secondary importance. Later, they 
wanted faster ships for scouting purposes, 
endurance being less important. Still 
later, they needed ships that would fly 
very high to keep out of range of the 
British anti-aircraft guns, searchlights, 
and planes. They were built especially 
to match the improvements of the enemy, 
even when they had to make their raids 
at night. 

In building an airship to operate be- 
tween New York and Los Angeles, for 
example, we should make it as large as 
one required to operate across the Atlantic, 
though the distance of the former route 
‘is only three fourths of the other. The 
reason lies in the land, mountains, and 
other conditions. Airships are operated 
more easily over water than over land. 
Over the water there is a uniform dis- 
tribution of temperatures, important to a 
gas-filled craft; for when you are compelled 
to valve out gas as it expands in the heat, 
you will have so much less lifting capacity 
to carry your load. 

In negotiating such country as that 
found in the United States the pilot must 
be prepared, and trained, to enter quickly 
first one extreme, then another; and the 
varying altitudes at which he may be 
compelled to fly require a greater reserve 
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in lifting power. Of course, there are 
storms at sea. The cold air sweeps down 
from the Arctic and the superheated air 
is thrown up from the Gulf; but those 
conditions are contemplated by the de- 
signers. The Rockies and the Sierras 
will require larger ships than any other 
section on land or sea to be traversed by 
American rigids—meaning, of course, 
relatively larger craft for similar loads and 
duties. 

The problem of stresses, 7.e., structural 
safety, has been solved. Any one who 
says that airships cannot be built to meet 
any strain that can be imposed on them 
while in their natural element, the air, is 
speaking with scant engineering knowledge. 
They can be made strong enough to with- 
stand any storm, though I would not go so 
far as to state that they can be made fool- 
proof. The human being can destroy 
anything that he may set up, whether it 
be an airship or a motor car. Provided 
with proper auxiliary equipment, land 
facilities, navigating instruments, and 
trained personnel, the airship will function 
as efficiently and possibly more safely 
than a majority of terrestrial vehicles 
now considered inherently sound. 

We know more about storms to-day 
than did the early operators. We know 
that a tropical hurricane is the worst form 
of atmospheric disturbance. Yet it is 
not a twister. Contrary to the popular 
impression, storms do not move in whirling 
circles piling over one another. They 
take the form of a wave. The airship 
can be built to ride these waves and 
withstand buffeting without breaking. 

Rain is no menace. Neither is fog or 
mist. In almost any event rain would be 
but a temporary burden. A tropical 
cloudburst will not bear a ship to the 
ground. Snow and sleet create a problem 
for the designer. In planning his ship 
to fly under such conditions he would have 
to give it more than ordinary lifting power 
and also greater engine strength, reserves 
to be used in extreme cases. 

To offset any danger which may still 
linger for modern rigids we have the new 
principles of construction which under 
test have proved capable of meeting any 
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strain. The size of the new ship permits 
new methods, stronger frames, and a 
different assembly of the triangular girders 
which will be made up of about a million 
small duralumin crossties. 

Instead of one corridor on the keel, as 
in former ships, this new rigid will have 
two large corridors extending throughout 
her length, two of equal size and impor- 
tance, about which the frame of the ship 
will be assembled, like the corridors 
through the passenger section of an ocean 
liner. 

Here let me say that constant inspection 
for leakage of gas cells and other casual 
damage is a requisite aboard an airship as 
on a surface craft. In all former rigids 
continuous inspection has been impossible 
owing to the construction. A _ rigger 
might be ordered aloft to examine the 
cells, the valves, or other parts. He had 
to climb about on narrow girders in an 
interior as large as the Woolworth building 
floating on its side, first nosing up, then 
down, a precarious task to be performed 
under exceptional difficulties. The same 
disagreeable duty devolves on the motor 
men in a crisis. When the Shenandoah 
broke away from her mooring-mast at 
Lakehurst in January, 1924, the engine 
men who climbed out into the gondolas 
had the buttons torn off their clothes by 
the sheer force of the gale. 

There has been no practical method of 
reaching the vitally important valves in 
the top of the cells, which are as high above 
the keel as is the roof of a six-story building 
from its base, or higher. The officer at the 
controls could not know whether a valve he 
had tried to open to let out excess gas was 
really opened or whether it had failed 
because something, some unexpected ac- 
cident, had occurred to render the control 
wires useless. That accident might not 
register in the station where the officer 
was operating. Heretofore airship crews 
have been like sailors unable to go below 
decks to examine or repair the craft during 
a voyage. 

In the new ship it will be possible for 
the crew to walk, instead of climbing; to 
examine minutely at all times, instead of 
giving a cursory glance here and there. 
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There will be steps and walks, corridors 
and runways instead of cat-walks and 
narrow girders. A man may visit every 
part of the ship, examine every square foot 
of a gas cell, repair leakages, test valves 
and controls, all as easily as a sailor works 
about the interior of a vessel’s hull. His 
work can be easily checked up if it is not 
done properly. This new practice marks 
the most recent phase of airship design and 
construction. I would not say that we 
have entered upon the final phase or a 
perfect one; but we are drawing out of the 
experimental stage. 

Lightning is no menace. The girders 
in the hull form natural conductors, 
innumerable needle points to carry off the 
electrical charge. No rigid airship has 
been destroyed by lightning, though 
many have been struck, among them the 
German L-ro. Zeppelin commanders were 
taught not to valve out explosive hydrogen 
in a storm so that lightning might have a 
chance to reach the gas. The cells were 
so surrounded by framework that other- 
wise they could not be reached. The use 
of hydrogen—Germany had no helium— 
caused most of the accidents occurring 
in military operations. The fire hazard, 
for Americans at least, has been eliminated 
by helium gas. 

The modern rigid should be many times 
more useful in war than were the zeppelins, 
though they were far more effective than 
was admitted at the time. It was said 
that they accomplished nothing of military 
value, but more recent disclosures con- 
tradict such statements. Most spectacu- 
lar were the raids on England. Tons of 
explosives were dropped on important 
centers. Occasionally the raids disrupted 
a large part of the Allied organization. 
Besides the damage done to depots, 
warehouses, supply stations, and other 
military objectives, the threat of large 
scale raids caused Britain to keep at home 
a half-million soldiers who otherwise 
would have been at the front. All Eng- 
land lay in darkness during the raids. 
Traffic was practically at a standstill. 
Production was curtailed and the transport 
of supplies handicapped. 

As evidence of the damage wrought 
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1 The 1st zeppelin: length 419.8 ft., diam. 38.3 ft., gas 
capacity, 388,410 cu.ft. Speed with two 16 h.p 
motors, 17.8 m.p.h. Count Zeppelin made three flights, wan 
ing a speed of17.8 miles an hour, but then was forced to dis- 
continue work because of lack of funds. 








1908 The sth zeppelin, which led Germany to em- 

bark on her airship program. Commercial 

operations were started in 1910. Comme Zeppelin flew over 

the Swiss Alps in this ship, which was later torn from its 
moorings and destroyed. 








1913 The 18th zeppelin was the first rigid 
to have a keel formed by a corridor on 
the bottom and inside the hull. A hydrogen explo- 
sion destroyed this ship on one of its early flights. 





EL CL a The 4oth zeppelin was of wider girth, 
se “3 ms oe 1915 more powerful and faster than the 
others. It represented many improvements de- 
signed for war work. Many were used by the Navy. 











T1916 The Sand zeppelin. The 


ad AC" RNa TRAN PRE Ne A A ae re ee Shenandoah was designed 


from one of this type, the L-4o. 
Note its length. 





1917 The L-509, larg- 


est zeppelin 

built up to that time, de- 

signed for a special non- 

return flight to German 

East Africa. The British 
ZR-2 resembled it. 




















————_ 1918 Last of the war zep- 


SURI MINE ey N pelins; the French 
Dixmude and the Shenandoah 
resembled this type in design. 





Lb — ——~~ 1919 Post-war commercial zeppelins, Bodensee and Nordstern, 
"oe arr length 426 ft., diam. 61.3 ft. They were marked by 
wider girth and improved construction. The Bodensee flew 32,300 

miles before delivery to Italy. The Nordstern went to France. 
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—— length 656 ft., diam. 90 ft., gas 
renee ano vata capacity 2,500,000 cu. ft. 
TET TT TTT fh wae Speed, with 5 engines aggregat- 
—EE" ing 2,000 h.p., 75 m.p.h. This 
F .p. -p.h. 
ship was flown across the Atlantic 
and is now in America, 
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Proposed giant airship. 
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there is the fact that England commenced 
building airships during the war. Her 
R-33 and R—34 were copies of zeppelins. 
The raids, however, constituted only 10 
per cent. of the zeppelin operations. 
Ninety per cent. of their work was with 
the fleet. They cruised over the North 
Sea, scouting and guarding the coast 
lines. They sometimes remained in the 
air for thirty hours at a time. They 
flew out from the western outlet of the 
Kiel Canal northward along the shores of 
Denmark to the Norwegian coast. With 
the aid of powerful glasses their com- 
manders were able to scan the sea for 
hundreds of miles. 

They interfered with enemy mine- 
laying operations and rendered timely 
aid to the fleet. They discovered mine 
fields and reported immediately to the 
surface vessels. In the Battle of Skager- 
rak two zeppelins kept the German 
admiral fully informed of the enemy 
movements. Admiral von Scheer has 
credited one zeppelin with having been 
worth all the money and effort spent on 
lighter-than-air. He was thinking of the 
occasion when the British fleet was being 
drawn about him. The zeppelin came up 
and reported the complete make-up of the 
trap, thus enabling him to withdraw 
without serious trouble. Later, the Ger- 
man naval authorities recorded their 
opinion that a single airship, owing to its 
speed and range of vision, is equal to 
three light cruisers or six destroyers in 
scouting and patrol work. 

That was the first and only war in which 
airships have figured. Their military 
possibilities have not been tested in the 
light of modern improvements and facili- 
ties. Thus far in experiments we have 
found no limit to their climbing ability. 
The engine supercharger has enabled 
airplanes to fly six miles high. The same 
can be done with airships. They would 
have this advantage over the planes: 
Their engines could be repaired in flight, 
the ships flying with motors idling or some 
of them stopped. 

They can fly high and at night, the 
officers picking their own course, avoiding 
fixed batteries, choosing their own time 


to arrive in a danger zone. Like other 
attack groups, the crews would have 
in their favor the element of. surprise. 
Would they be able to keep out of range 
of surface batteries? That is a disputed 
point. The zeppelins kept out of range 
at least part of the time, and they could 
not fly so high nor had they such powers 
of endurance. A modern ship could 
remain out for weeks, whereas during 
the war it was a matter of hours. 

A variety of auxiliary apparatus will be 
developed for the modern ships, many 
devices designed solely to keep the rigid 
out of range. The Germans late in the 
war invented an observation car. It 
could be lowered from the control station 
with an observer aboard. Hanging fully 
3,280 feet below the ship as it moved 
along, the observer could get his bearings 
while the big hull lay concealed in the 
clouds and mist. A telephone connection 
extended up through the supporting cable. 
He phoned up his directions, the course to 
be taken, the arrival at the spot under 
which the defenseless objective lay in full 
view while the observer in his tiny car, 
like the body of a midget plane, could not 
be seen. The Calais docks were blown 
up in that manner without the French 
even knowing that a zeppelin was over- 
head. 

Many of the ships lost in action 
were largely experimental in design. At 
first the zeppelins had a speed of only 
forty-five or fifty-five miles an hour, with 
no climbing ability. They were fair 
targets while flying low. The land-flying 
zeppelin was up against a tough proposi- 
tion from the moment it left the German 
border, for every town was fortified and 
on the watch for it. It is doubtful if a 
similar situation would exist in any other 
war zone in future. Still, though inflated 
with hydrogen, the zeppelins time and 
again limped home fairly riddled with 
bullets. 

The modern airship can be flown at a 
speed of ninety miles an hour, though 
seventy-five is more economical. Faster 
than that means an unnecessary use of 
fuel, unless there are urgent reasons for 
more speed. 
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Compared to the attack plane flying 
at two and three hundred miles an hour, 
the rigid would appear more vulnerable. 
Yet with helium there is slight danger from 
bullets or shells unless a majority of the 
vital spots—control stations, steering ap- 
paratus, and tail surfaces—are shattered. 

Now the big airship can carry twenty 
attack planes which would serve to ward 
off onslaughts from other aircraft. It can 
act as a mother ship or a carrier similar in 
some respects to the surface carrier, 
yet vastly more efficient; not that the 
surface carrier should be dispensed with. 
Ships like the Saratoga and Lexington now 
being prepared as carriers are indispensa- 
ble, as are other types in the fleet. We 
still require our navy, maintained at the 
fullest possible strength. 

Yet comparative figures may throw 
some light on relative values. The sur- 
face carriers will have a speed of thirty-six 
miles an hour, the airship twice that speed. 
Each surface carrier can carry seventy- 
two planes. At the cost of our two new 
carriers a great fleet of airships could 
be built, carrying as many planes as the 
ships, traveling twice as fast, over both 
land and sea, rendering identical service 
in many respects, and capable of perform- 
ing innumerable other duties impossible 
with surface carriers. 

The surface vessel is essential in trans- 
porting men, supplies, and other materials 
to a distant theater of war which lays 
across the water, always assuming that 
it can be safely convoyed. It would be 
absolutely necessary as a mother ship 
in far-off regions to facilitate repairs and 
assemble large planes. 

The airship acting as a carrier, however, 
can cross coastlines and frontiers as if 
they did not exist, meanwhile carrying its 
own machines to defend it from attack by 
planes. It can pick up a cargo of planes 
or other munitions in a mid-western fac- 
tory town and carry them direct to the 
war zone. Incidentally, this applies to 
peacetime operations as well. In future 
I believe passengers and freight will be 
transported direct from our inland towns 
to any destination on earth, without being 
transferred. 
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In view of recent experiments with 
radio-controlled aircraft, I predict that in 
the future airships will be able to carry 
wireless-controlled machines, aérial tor- 
pedoes in fact, planes loaded with ex- 
plosives and without human occupants, 
to be sent crashing into a distant enemy 
objective while the big craft that brought 
them within range remains comparatively 
safe in that limitless sea of air which be- 
cause of its three dimensions precludes 
the possibility of its being located and 
destroyed within a reasonable period. 

It could not be destroyed if it were 
escorted and guarded by fast fighting 
planes. It can carry its own armament, 
cannon, and machine guns along with 
bombs and winged projectiles. The gun 
deck of a modern airship would be as 
stable as if it were planted on shore. 
Such a craft employed to pour poison 
gas or explosives on the earth would be a 
monstrous thing indeed, but it is one of 
the possibilities. It is practicable. 

If airplanes have projected our coast 
defense two hundred miles out to sea, 
thus rendering this country immune 
against invasion, providing we have the 
airplanes, then the dirigible has extended 
the coast defense clear across the seas into 
enemy country. Fleets of dirigibles can 
take the war to the enemy, over his fron- 
tiers and into the heart of his national 
system, his munitions districts, transporta- 
tion centers, and highest military head- 
quarters. 

Flying airplane carriers can take a 
fleet of bombers or torpedo planes out to 
sea, release them against a hostile fleet, 
and stand by far out of range, acting as a 
supply base to which the planes may 
return for fuel and ammunition. Later 
they can be taken aboard and returned 
to their base on land. 

The dirigibles proved their worth as 
scout and patrol craft. All the large 
powers used them for that purpose during 
the war, small non-rigid craft capable of 
carrying a small crew. They were espe- 
cially effective as look-outs for submarines; 
and were used to convoy transports and 
fighting ships through the most dangerous 
waters. They would have convoyed all 
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transports clear across the Atlantic had 
they possessed the cruising range of the 
zeppelins. 

It is a simple matter for the lookout on 
an airship to detect a submarine slipping 
along under the surface. He can see 
it many fathoms below and in some waters 
it can be discovered as deep as the sub- 
mersible is capable of diving. 

The use of the dirigible is predicated on 
preparedness. Airships cannot be built ina 
day, or in a few weeks unless a vast organi- 
zation has been developed, with auxiliary 
facilities, trained crews, skilled workmen, 
and others among the ground forces. A 
railroad or a navy could not function 
without first being built up throughout a 
long period of preparedness and develop- 
ment. The materials in airship construc- 
tion—except the duralumin, which is now 
a standard metal alloy—are especially 
prepared. The gas cells of goldbeaters’ 
skins involve extraordinary labor, pa- 
tience, and skill. The fabric covering 
and the assembly of the entire ship, in 
fact, must be made by experts with years 
of training. 

That brings us to the commercial use 
of the rigid. If it is valuable in military 
operations, and the great majority of 
experts are convinced of that value, it is 
more important in peace, because it can 
be made to pay for its maintenance and 
further improvements and meanwhile 
stand ready for war. It should be as much 
a part of the nation’s reserve strength as a 
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mercantile marine, for it is by rights a 
passenger carrier, a commercial air liner 
capable of opening up new trade routes for 
all industries. Other nations are pro- 
jecting such trade routes for dirigibles. 

Ships like those now planned could 
leave New York on Saturday morning, 
arrive in London early Monday morning; 
and leaving Friday could be back in 
New York the following Monday morning, 
even against headwinds. Those who have 
studied the subject thoroughly know that 
they can be operated at a profit, providing 
that the same amount of Federal support 
is afforded the dirigible as is granted to 
surface craft. 

Air lighthouses, weather data, airports, 
government support such as air mail 
contracts, and the training of military 
and naval men in airship operations would 
form an effective background for success- 
ful commercial development by private 
companies. 

A commercial airship can easily be 
converted into a military craft. The 
larger military ships can be employed as 
passenger and cargo carriers. The com- 
mercial and military development must go 
hand in hand; for both are dependent on a 
continuous expansion policy, one which 
will permit the government agencies and 
the private operators to carry on constant 
development work. If such a policy is 
adopted in the United States there is no 
legitimate reason why we should not have 
airships safe and useful in peace and war. 











What’s the Matter with the Navy? 
cA Distinguished Officer Answers the Question 


REAR-ADMIRAL WILLIAM S. SIMS, Retired 


HAT’S the matter with the 

Navy?” is a question that has 

been asked of naval officers, 
especially since the public has been stirred 
by the recent tragic accidents. These 
have caused a misgiving in the minds of 
thoughtful people that such a succession 
of serious disasters may be related to more 
or less fundamental defects in the organ- 
ization, administration, or personnel of the 
Navy Department, or in all three. 

The trouble is that there is no effective 
public interest in the Navy. Our people 
are not sufficiently disturbed by plain evi- 
dences of fundamental defects to insist 
upon needed reforms. They do not give 
the Navy a square deal in this respect. A 
few instances will suffice to illustrate the 
extent of public apathy past and present. 

Directly after President Roosevelt sent 
the fleet on its famous cruise around the 
world there appeared in McClure’s Maga- 
zine an article by Henry Reuterdahl, the 
distinguished marine artist, inviting at- 
tention to a number of very serious defects 
in the design of our battleships. One of 
the most serious was that there was no 
separation between the guns in the turrets 
and the powder magazines directly below 
them. This endangered the lives of the 
crew and risked the destruction of the ship 
in case a charge of powder should ignite in 
the turret. Nothing was done about it 
until the dreadful accidents in the turrets 
of the Missouri and other battleships, 
involving the death of many officers and 
men, had made a redesign imperative! 

As a result of numerous published 
criticisms alleging inefficient organization 
of the Navy Department, President Roose- 
velt appointed a board of able men to 
recommend an organization that would 
enable the department efficiently to pre- 
pare and train for war. This board’s 


report showed that fundamental changes 
were essential to success. The report was 
published and, though it bore the endorse- 
ment of one of the greatest of military 
authorities, Admiral Mahan, nothing ef- 
fective was done about it! 

In 1920 the Senate appointed a special 
committee to investigate the alleged 
disastrous mistakes made by the Navy 
Department in its conduct of the Navy 
during the Great War. The report of this 
committee showed that the department 
continually violated the fundamental prin- 
ciples of command in that it attempted to 
direct from Washington many important 
details of operations in European waters; 
that for some months after we entered the 
war it declined to supply cruisers for ocean 
convoys and, subsequently, battleships to 
reénforce the Grand Fleet; and that it 
actually opposed the convoy system dur- 
ing the first three months after we de- 
clared war. Though the report clearly 
showed that this mistaken conception of 
administration had involved very serious 
delays that resulted in the death of many 
men and the loss of hundreds of thousands 
of tons of shipping, nothing was done 
about it. 

The same system of command is in force 
in the department to-day. The handling 
of the Shenandoah is a case in point. 

This violation of the fundamental 
principle of command is one of the most 
serious defects in the administration of 
the Navy Department from which the 
Navy now suffers because, being a defect 
of the higher leadership, it necessarily 
vitiates all that it touches, directly or 
indirectly, which is everything. It is a 
result of honest ignorance—of the common 
belief of untrained men that those who 
bear the responsibility for the success of 
an organization are under obligation to 
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attempt to decide as many details as the 
working day—and frequently part of the 
night—will permit. Attention has re- 
peatedly been invited to this defect. 

Two years ago when men, uneducated 
and untrained in a military sense, were 
appointed to the three key positions in 
the Navy—Commander-in-Chief of the 
United States Fleet, Chief of Naval 
Operations, and Superintendent of the 
Naval Academy—I characterized this 
action, in an interview in The Boston 
Transcript, as a crime against the people 
of the United States. Not only was noth- 
ing done about it, but the department 
recently has appointed another officer of 
the same class as commander-in-chief of 
the fleet. The function of this officer in 
time of peace is to train our entire fleet for 
war and, in the event of war, to handle it 
in the face of a trained enemy. In 
assigning to this vitally important position 
an officer who has not been trained at the 
college maintained for the special purpose 
of preparing officers for high command, the 
Secretary of the Navy forces the people of 
the United States to take a risk they 
should not be called upon to sustain. 

Through the enlightened foresight of 
such men as Admirals Luce and Mahan, 
a naval war college was established, and 
is now maintained at a cost of more than 
$100,000 a year, for the special purpose 
of studying the art of war and working out, 
through practical competitive contests— 
war games—the tactics and strategy that 
will enable our fleet, with its rapidly 
developing new weapons, to be handled 
with the maximum efficiency in war. 
The college not only trains its students 
for high command, but also, by means of 
the competitive games, discovers which 
are the officers best fitted by charac- 
ter and attainments for the vitally im- 
portant duties of leadership at sea and 
ashore. 

When a navy is being guided in its 
supreme duty—preparation for war—by 
educated and trained men of proved 
ability, the confidence and loyalty of the 
entire personnel is inspired to the maxi- 
mum degree, and sound principles of 
command develop personal initiative on 
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the part of all subordinates. When, on 
the contrary, the service sees, during one 
administration of the Navy after another, 
uneducated and untrained officers selected 
as their leaders, through political and 
personal influences, there is created a 
feeling of “what’s the use?” The very 
natural result is a lack of confidence in 
these leaders and the inevitable lowering 
of morale throughout the entire service. 
When such leaders, through ignorance and 
lack of training, violate the principles of 
command, the development of the initi- 
ative of subordinates, which is essential 
to success in modern war, is blighted. 

That has been the condition of the Navy 
for many years, and that is its condition 
to-day. During and since the adminis- 
tration of Josephus Daniels, the leading 
positions in the Navy, with few exceptions, 
have been in the hands of untrained 
officers. Attention has been invited re- 
peatedly to this policy and its effect upon 
the efficiency of the service, but nothing 
has been done about it. The reason 
that there has never been any effective 
disapproval of such a manifest cause of 
inefficiency is principally a lack of interest 
on the part of the public, and also a lack 
of understanding of the necessity of 
systematic competitive training for the 
development and recognition of capable 
flag officers. 

This state of mind has been reflected 
in certain press comments indicating a 
belief that although the naval war college 
training is desirable, it is not essential as a 
preparation for high command; that the 
necessary knowledge and training can be 
acquired by service in the fleet; that the 
training at the war college is theoretical 
and of not much practical use to officers; 
and that the college is a “high-brow” 
institution. But the argument which is 
perhaps most characteristic of those who 
oppose war college training is that, any- 
way, officers who have not enjoyed the 
advantages of the college should not be 
excluded from the privileges of high com- 
mand. Some officers have been known to 
invite attention to their success in achiev- 
ing high command as conclusive evidence 
that such training is not essential to 
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personal success, thus showing an ap- 
parent willingness to subordinate the 
interests of the Navy to personal ambition. 
- The inevitable result of their personal 
success is the creation of an every-man- 
for-himself attitude in the service. Their 
appointment to high command is a plain 
invitation to ambitious but intellectually 
indolent officers to make use of the mani- 
festly successful means of obtaining pro- 
motion—that is, political, personal, and 
social influences. 

The result has been at times the appoint- 
ment to positions of leadership of officers 
known by the entire service to be wholly 
unfitted, intellectually, temperamentally, 
and professionally, for such positions. 
Manifestly, nothing could be worse for 
the morale of the service. 

The success of the influences in question 
is rendered possible only because the 
people do not understand or do not care. 
In Great Britain, for example, where the 
dependence of the Empire upon the 
efficiency of the Navy is well understood 
by the people, appointments of this 
character would be politically impossible. 
The people would not stand for it. No 
Prime Minister or First Lord of the 
Admiralty [7.e., Secretary of the Navy] 
would care to risk his political future by 
such action. 

The Army has established the policy 
of appointing to positions on the General 
Staff only officers who have been graduated 
from the various army schools, including 
the Army War College. A similar policy 
could and should be adopted for the Navy. 
Its adoption would do more to improve the 
morale of the service than any other 
action now possible. It would cause a 
stampede to the War College. It would 
free the Navy from the control of the 
officers of the so-called ‘‘ Daniels Cabinet” 
who, with their friends, have been in the 
saddle since the advent of Daniels. 

Those who have been led to believe that 
a course at the Naval War College is not 
essential as a training for high command 
in the Navy and that by individual study 
and experience at sea an officer can attain 
equal efficiency, will probably not be con- 
vinced by arguments. But perhaps they 
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may be disposed to give more weight to the 
recorded opinions of recognized authorities 
on the subject. One of the greatest of 
these, Admiral Mahan, a man whose 
writings upon naval organization and 
administration and upon the history of 
naval warfare have given him an inter- 
national reputation of the first order, has 
expressed himself in no uncertain terms 
upon this very subject. 

Another naval authority who has re- 
corded his opinion is Admiral Luce, one 
of the ablest practical officers our navy has 
ever produced. He had the vision to see 
the necessity for the higher education of 
our leaders, and the energy and ability to 
carry on an uphill fight for many years 
until his ideal was realized in the establish- 
ment of the college at Newport. Of the 
civilian authorities who supported the 
college, Secretary of the Navy William 
E. Chandler, who established it, was the 
first. Twelve years later, Secretary of 
the Navy H. A. Herbert saved the college 
when pressure was brought to bear by his 
naval advisors to have him abolish it. 

In 1884, Secretary of the Navy William 
E. Chandler issued an order establishing 
at Newport a Naval War College “in- 
tended to complete the curriculum by 
adding, to an extent never heretofore 
undertaken, the study of naval warfare 
and international law and their cognate 
branches.” This order was based upon 
the report of a board, consisting of 
Commodore Luce, Commander Sampson, 
and Lieutenant-Commander (now Rear- 
Admiral) Goodrich, which declared that 
“although the science of war cannot be 
mastered through the agency of books 
alone, yet a complete study of the oper- 
ations of war, both on land and at sea, by 
which the principles of the science have 
been illustrated practically, is absolutely 
essential to the proper education of the 
officers whose life is dedicated to the 
profession of arms.” 

In an address at the college in 1896, 
Secretary of the Navy H. A. Herbert said: 


The opinion was once widely entertained 
that the college was intended for a_post- 
graduate course and that, this being so, it 
should be located, if allowed to exist at all, at 
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the Naval Academy. I was of this opinion 
myself until three years ago on a personal visit 
I inspected its workings and examined fully 
into its plans and purposes. Then I discov- 
ered that it is in no sense a post- 
graduate course: that not only are the theory 
and art of war being thoroughly studied and 
developed there, but knowledge is being ac- 
quired and practical information is being 
amassed without which the Navy Department 
cannot possibly, in the event of war, utilize 
the naval resources of our country. 

Ships and guns and torpedoes and men are 
of little use unless officers know how to fight 
them. Individual ships, however bravely and 
skillfully they may be handled and fought, 
can accomplish but little if the officers do not 
know when, where, and how to dispose them. 
3 Further than this, plans of attack 
and defense must be devised. . . . A 
study of these and of still other problems con- 
stitute the work which, I am glad to say from 
a careful personal inspection of results, you 
have been successfully performing during the 
years just passed. 

It is interesting to note that one of the 
most important factors in converting 
Secretary Herbert to a belief in the value 
of the college was a practical example of 
the results it had produced, as will be seen 
from the following incident. 

Admiral Mahan’s books, ‘“‘ The Influence 
of Sea Power Upon History,” and “The 
Influence of Sea Power Upon the French 
Revolution and Empire,” classics that 
have been translated into the language of 
every maritime power, were developed 
at the college. Upon a certain occasion, 
in August, 1893, Secretary Herbert, having 
been persuaded by his military advisors 
that the War College was nothing but a 
“high-brow” institution, set sail for New- 
port on the Dolphin for the purpose of 
abolishing it. Mahan’s books were given 
to him to read on the way and they con- 
verted him from an opponent into an 
enthusiastic advocate. 

“When I started out on this trip,” 
Secretary Herbert declared, “I meant to 
break up the War College—but now I 
intend to do all I can to assist it.” 

He explained, in effect, that Mahan’s 
works alone were worth more than all 
the War College had cost. 

In 1892, Mahan delivered a lecture en- 


WHAT’S THE MATTER WITH THE NAVY? 


titled “The Practical Character of the 
Naval War College,” in which he explained 
that the training at the college is so entirely 
practical that it teaches and trains its 
students “how to act, how to do our fight- 
ing, either in the broader domain of strategy 
or in the limited field of tactics, whether 
of the single ship or of the fleet.” He 
further stated that “‘ Navies exist for war,” 
and continued: 


Is this neglect to master the experience of 
the past, to elicit, formulate, and absorb its 
principles, is it “practical”? Is it “prac- 
tical” to wait till the squall strikes before 
shortening sail? If the object and aim of the 
college is to promote such study, to facilitate 
such results, to foster and disseminate such 
ideas, can it be reproached that its purpose is 
not ‘“‘practical’’? 

The day of grace is still with us—or with 
those who shall be the future captains and ad- 
mirals. There is time yet to study: there is 
time to imbibe the experience of the past, to 
become imbued, steeped in the eternal princi- 
ples of war, by the study of its history and of 
the maxims of its masters. But the time of 
preparation will pass—some day the time of 
action will come. Can an admiral [then] 
sit down and reénforce his intellectual grasp 
of the problem before him by a study of his- 
tory, which is simply a study of past experi- 
ence? 


In 1911, Admiral Luce, the founder of 
the college, published an address on “‘The 
True Relation Between the Department 
of the Navy and the Naval War College,” 
in which occur the following statements: 

“Through want of understanding of 
the importance of the War College, to- 
gether with a misconception of its true 
character as an educational institution, 
the Navy Department has failed to reap 
a tithe of the benefits the college had to 
offer.”” This was, of course, the result of 
the opposition of the naval advisors of the 
various secretaries. In the same year 
Admiral Luce published another address, 
“On the Relation Between the U. S. Naval 
War College and the Line Officers of the 
U. S. Navy,” in which he declared that: 
“The great majority of line officers have, 
so far, failed to appreciate its value as an 
educational institution.” He pointed out 
the necessity for “placing the naval ad- 
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ministration on a war footing, and pro- 
viding higher professional education,” and 
“the double necessity of passing the great- 
est possible number through the mill; 
first, to prepare the many for the higher 
commands which may come to them in 
their professional career; secondly, to dis- 
cover the few fitted to fulfill the requirements 
of the Office of Naval Operations [italics are 
the writer’s]. 

The testimony of these eminent authori- 
ties should make it clear that our Naval 
War College is an institution that has no 
parallel in civil life. Not only is it not at 
all in the nature of a post-graduate school, 
but, as a matter of fact, it is not a college 
at all, in the ordinary sense of the term— 
it has no fixed policy. Neither its head 
nor its staff is permanent. They are fleet 
officers and are continually being replaced 
by other officers from the fleet. The col- 
lege is, in effect, a part of the fleet, and it 
exists solely for the fleet. 

Perhaps it would be better if it had never 
been so designated, for in reality this 
assemblage is nothing but a board of prac- 
tical fleet officers brought together to dis- 
cuss and decide the extremely important 
questions of how we would best conduct 
naval war under the various conditions 
that may arise. We should think of this 
board as belonging to the fleet—as being 
what you might call a fleet board on strat- 
egy and tactics, frequently making reports 
to the fleet and the service upon these vital 
subjects. 

Those in the college should never lose 
sight of the fact that they are all practical 
fleet officers; that they will go back to 
the fleet and be replaced by others from 
the fleet; that their work is wholly practi- 
cal, because they base their conclusions 
upon their own experience and upon that 
of those who have gone before; and that, 
therefore, there can be nothing theoret- 
ical about the principles of fighting that 
they decide to be the correct ones, or about 
the methods devised for carrying them into 
effect. 

The priciples of the war game constitute 
the backbone of our profession. All other 
kinds of nautical knowledge and experi- 
ence—for example, that required for han- 
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dling ships, manceuvering fleets, etc.—will 
avail us nothing when it comes to war if 
we have not learned the game; that is, if 
we do not know how to handle naval 
forces, both strategically and tactically, 
at least as well as our opponents. 

In no possible way, except through train- 
ing at the college, can our officers become 
competent to handle a great modern fleet. 
No amount of study can make even a man 
of great intellectual capacity efficient in 
playing the games of football or tennis or 
chess or war unless he practices the games. 
Football and tennis and chess can be prac- 
ticed to any desired extent under actual 
conditions; but we cannot use our entire 
great fleet to practice the infinitely more 
complicated game of war—to train the 
minds of our officers—either in the kind or 
to the extent of either the tactics or the 
strategy that would be required in war 
against an enemy having a fleet similar to 
ours; and this for the very simple reasons 
that the fleet cannot be continuously used 
as a means of acquiring this essential 
mental training, except to a very limited 
extent in the practice of minor problems, 
and even the most extensive practice of 
minor problems cannot do much more than 
train the mind in the application of such 
knowledge as is already possessed. 

At the Naval War College our entire 
fleet with all of its auxiliaries, cruisers, 
destroyers, submarines, airplanes, troop 
transports, and supply vessels, can be ma- 
noeuvered on the game board week after 
week against a similar fleet representing 
a possible enemy—all operations and tac- 
tical battles being governed by rules based 
upon the experience of practical fleet 
officers, and upon the immutable principles 
of strategy and tactics which the attend- 
ing officers are required to learn. There 
is no other service in the career of a naval 
officer that can possibly afford this essen- 
tial training. In no way can this training 
be had except by assembling about a game 
board a large body of experienced officers 
divided into two groups and “fighting”’ 
two great modern fleets against each other 
—not once, or a few times, but continu- 
ally—until the application of the correct 
principles become as rapid and as auto- 
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matic as the plays of an expert football 
team. This and the allied studies require 
the entire time and energies of the attend- 
ing officers throughout one whole year of 
intensive study. Many of the war games 
require more than a week to play. The 
college is in reality “the fleet gridiron” 
—the mental training field for the fleet’s 
future commanders. In no other way can 
there be developed a doctrine of war, 
which the great naval operations of modern 
fleets require, because the commander- 
in-chief would often not be within sight of 
one tenth of his vessels covering an area 
of hundreds of square miles. 

The limitations of space, equipment, 
and particularly of time, make impossible 
the carrying out of such continuous and 
extensive training by the hard-worked 
officers serving in the fleet. At most, they 
can play minor games of a few hours’ dura- 
tion to illustrate general principles and the 
technique of college methods. This will, 


of course, be of a certain amount of use to 
officers who subsequently go to the college; 
but such fleet games, necessarily limited 
in extent and time, 


cannot in any 
sense supply the adequate mental train- 
ing necessary for handling our entire 
fleet in war. 

When the Atlantic and Pacific sections 
of our fleet come together for a few days 
once a year, the so-called manceuvers they 
can carry out (even if not restricted by lack 
of appropriations for fuel), considered as 
training in battle strategy and tactics, 
are necessarily of trifling value compared 
to the year’s continuous training in using 
two great fleets on the college game board. 
To assume that such yearly manceuvers 
can fit an officer efficiently to handle our 
entire naval forces in war is precisely as 
absurd as to assume that playing a single 
yearly game of football with four men on a 
side can fit a man to be captain of a foot- 
ball team, no matter what his ability nor 
how thorough his knowledge of the princi- 
ples of the game acquired from books on 
the subject. 

From the above examination of this 
important subject, I believe it is estab- 
lished upon sufficient authority that: 


WHAT’S THE MATTER WITH THE NAVY? 


First, the Naval War College is a thor- 
oughly practical institution. 

Second, the training the college provides 
is essential to the efficiency of the fleet and 
of the Navy as a whole. 

Third, this essential training cannot be 
acquired in any place or in any way, out- 
side of a war college, where officers can 
give their whole time and energy to it. 

Fourth, it is physically impossible to ac- 
quire by service in the fleet the training 
necessary to handle successfully our en- 
tire naval forces in war. 

Leaving out of consideration the state- 
ments of the authorities quoted herein, it 
would seem that conviction as to the neces- 
sity of training at the War College is a 
matter of such ordinary common sense that 
I was fully justified in stating in an address 
delivered at the college in 1922 that: 
“No officer can hereafter exercise high 
command with the confidence and re- 
spect of the service unless he has attended 
a course at the college that is maintained 
for the sole purpose of insuring efficient 
direction of our Navy as a whole.” 

An officer whose mind has not been 
trained on “the fleet gridiron” at Newport 
has no more right to be the “captain” and 
the trainer of our great navai battle team 
than a cadet untrained in football hasa 
right to be the captain and the trainer of 
our Naval Academy football team. 

The foregoing paragraphs have, it is 
hoped, answered, at least in part, the ques- 
tion “‘What’s the matter with the Navy?” 
They have attempted to make clear, even 
to the casual reader, that the failure of the 
Navy Department to recognize the vital 
necessity of the education and training of 
its flag officers has resulted in a continuous 
disregard of the fundamental requirement 
of successful administration. This re- 
quirement is the appointment of leaders 
whose education and character will in- 
spire confidence, loyal devotion, and intelli- 
gent initiative throughout the service. 

When our people begin to take an effec- 
tive interest in their national defenses, 
they will insist upon educated and trained 
officers being selected as the military 
leaders of the Navy. 





The Spirit of Fascism 
Mussolini (reated a New National (Consciousness 
E. L. MacVEAGH 


HREE years ago, on October 28, 

1922, evening papers carried in 

large headlines the paradoxical 
news of the capture of Rome by its own 
citizens. A government was overthrown 
and another, self-styled revolutionary 
though swearing fealty to king and state, 
was set up in its stead. People received 
the news according to the color of their 
political convictions. Conservatives’ saw 
in it the overwhelming of constitutional 
methods of government; Laborites, the 
annihilation of the outposts of sovietism 
in the West. But three years of govern- 


ment by Mussolini has proved his ability 
to put his method of government into 
practice. 

Fascism is a movement supported by 


. patriotic and religious emotions somewhat 
like the combination of religion and 
politics that actuated Cromwell. It took 
the government by force as Cromwell did. 
It has superseded ineffectiveness by 
effectiveness. It has met an emergency 
by emergency methods. Fascism has 
now obliterated the emergency which 
justified its taking the government by 
force. Fascism is no longer a movement 
against an old order. It is responsible for 
the present order. 

Fascism as a political party is much 
younger than Fascism as a movement. 
In the anxious winter of 1914-15, when 
Italy was drawing breath after her dec- 
laration of neutrality, then gathering 
her forces together for self-protection and 
eventual belligerency, her pro-war inclina- 
tions were encouraged by a band of in- 
terventisti, who were convinced that Italy’s 
only hope of survival as a nation lay in 
acting promptly and decisively as an 
armed power. Approximately the same 
young men, mourning the gaps which 
war had made in their ranks, met in 


Mussolini’s editorial rooms in Milan in 
March, 1919, to organize themselves into 
new legions to fight for their country 
against the Communists, who were better 
armed and equipped than they. 

In that guerilla warfare commune after 
commune was won from the Reds, soviet 
center after soviet center broken up, and 
law and order reéstablished with a thor- 
oughness and efficiency which put to 
shame the legalized forces of the govern- 
ment. Yet all this was not accomplished 
without bloodshed. The Fascists’ road 
to Rome was paved with the tombstones 
of three thousand of their comrades and 
still new ones are being added. In Sep- 
tember, 1924, for example, Armando 
Casalini fell, murdered by a Communist; 
since then more than fifty other Fascisti 
have been assassinated. 

Conquest by force first; politics second. 
The nature of Fascism is primarily bel- 
ligerent, and only secondarily political. 
While order was being established Mus- 
solini and his lieutenants were formulating 
plans for the political development of a 
policy which so far had manifested itself 
only in a military guise. The congress of 
1921 marks a date as important in the his- 
tory of Fascism as 1919, for then the dream 
of substituting Fascism for the older 
parties took shape. Socialism had been 
revealed as class warfare at the expense of 
the nation; liberalism, a hybrid in Italy, 
had undergone metamorphoses which far 
removed it from its original concepts, or 
else it had not developed enough. Popu- 
larism, dependent upon the leadership of 
its arch-politician, Don Sturzo, coquetted 
with both conservatives and radicals. No 
party had been equal to a national crisis. 
Let Fascism then, representing the young 
energies of the race, hasten the downfall 
of a decrepit régime. On to Rome! 
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But what precisely is Fascism, of which 
politics and militarism are but aspects? 
It is an acute national self-consciousness. 
Every individual has moments in which 
he comes to a vivid realization of the fact: 
Ego sum, with all that that implies. 
Italy under the Fascisti has reached a 
stage in her evolution when she says to 
herself: Ego swum. She has seen Egypt, 
Assyria, Greece perish as civilizations. 
She considers herself Rome, and Rome 
geographically and intellectually has been 
and is destined to be the seat of empire. 
With the help of Fascism, a character- 
istic product of the genius of her people, 
she is determined not to follow the 
decadent path of Greece and of Egypt, 
but to rise to new heights of influence 
and power. 

It would be a mistake, however, to 
think of the Fascisti merely as a crowd 
of fire-eating politicians run amuck on 
success. They are seeking to realize the 
greatness of the nation by practical means, 
such as education, discipline, an economic 
policy, and a will bent on seeing things as 
they are, not as they would like to have 


them. ‘They rescued their country from 
social disintegration; that condition they 
attributed to the inadequacy of the then 


governing class. Before Italy can become 
all they desire a new governing class must 
be provided; but how? 

Their own ranks were a reservoir of 
leaders. Four years of guerilla warfare 
had offered many opportunities to the 
soldier to show his military qualities, 
the organizer his ability, and the man 
with political instinct his chance to make 
the appropriate gesture. Survivors of 
former parliaments, who had shaken off 
their old affiliations for the sake of this 
new party whose patriotic purposes were 
beyond the shadow of a doubt, joined 
these neophytes of politics. It remained 
to assemble all these people, with their 
disparate experience and ability, into 
some organization where they would be 
available; where they could go up or down 
according to their capacity. The hier- 
archic structure of Fascism, vital to the 
party in its militant days, had to be modi- 
fied to meet the exigencies of peace, that 


THE SPIRIT OF FASCISM 


was evident; yet in some form it ought to 
be preserved. These irregular bands of 
armed men must be drafted into the legal 
service of their country, the political 
adherents of Fascism imbued with a sense 
of military discipline, and the members 
of the syndics [trade unions] taught that 
they belonged to a party which watched 
over the interests of the laboring class, 
but which did so on the basis that that 
class also must recognize its obligations 
to society. Organized in this way, Fas- 
cism would continue to develop and bring 
forward men fit to govern. 

The first step towards secularizing this 
armed revolutionary party, therefore, 
came in transforming its soldiery into the 
Milizia Volontaria per la Sicurezza Naz- 
ionale, to which all Fascisti, no matter 
what their category, belong, but in which 
only a certain number serve on the active 
list. These are divided into two bandi, 
of three hundred thousand and two hun- 
dred thousand men respectively, whose 
duty it is to act as a kind of political 
police, for the preservation of Fascism and 
the hindrance of all seditious movements. 
Mussolini believes the Roman Emperors 
became head of the state by the votes of 
their armies. 

By making all Fascisti members in the 
militia, even though not active, the hier- 
archic principle, with its concomitant 
discipline, was preserved. It was carried 
further through the organization of the 
young men into groups called avanguardie, 
and the boys into balilla. The former 
number ninety thousand; the latter 
seventy thousand; neither takes part in 
politics, literally speaking. It would be 
ridiculous to suppose, however, that while 
their bodies are being educated in drills 
and sports their minds are not being pre- 
pared to accept the dogma of the party in 
which they are going through their novi- 
tiate. They are being taught that legal 
rights belong properly only to productive 
members of society, and always imply 
obligations—in short, they are learning 
the privileges and responsibilities of citi- 
zenship. The following extract from the 
“Spiritual Rule of Discipline,” which is 
put in the hands of the aspirant to Fascist 
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ranks, gives an idea of the extent to which 
the party has become a school of ethics: 


Be proud to be an unknown soldier. 

Respect the experience of age and the 
innocence of youth, and the sacred mission 
of maternity. 

Respect other people’s religious and moral 
convictions. 

Respect the authority of your superiors and 
of the law. 

Respect the rights of your friends and 
enemies. 

Respect the hierarchy, the definer of worth. 

Respect Catholicism, the official religion 
of the Italian state, and which therefore every 
Italian—whatever may be his belief—has 
the duty to honor even in its formal mani- 
festations. 

Respect womanhood, thinking of your 
mother. 

Help a decent woman to keep decent, think- 
ing of your mother. ‘ 

And your spirit, heroic unknown soldier of 
peace, will feel mystically united to that other 
brother, the unknown soldier of war. 


Discipline and work therefore, first in 
the party itself, then in the nation, under 
the tutelage of a hierarchy not ashamed 
to appeal to the religious instincts of man. 
A new governing class in power, forming 
and mobilizing with meticulous care 
spiritual and physical forces for the 
apotheosis of a people—that is the mani- 
festation of Fascism. 

Every phase of life has received its 
imprint. Men and boys, for the sake of 
voting the Fascist ticket, subject them- 
selves to military discipline. Their wives 
and sisters, twenty-five thousand strong, 
have organized themselves into Fasci 
Femininiti in order better to collaborate 
with them. There is a Fascist marine 
league; a union of more than eighty thou- 
sand railroad employees; technical groups; 
the Commissariato delle Opere (an effort 
to employ idle capital intelligently in in- 
dustries which have languished for want of 
deserved support); and lastly, but most 
important, three hundred and seventeen 
syndics, with an enrollment of more than a 
million eight hundred thousand. 

Fascism fought militarized socialism 
with its own weapons and defeated it. 
Sindacalism is the Fascist reply to the 
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economic expression of socialism—trade 
unions. Just as Marxism and communism 
are foreign importations into Italy, so 
are trade unions in the sense in which 
they flourished before the march on Rome. 
The working man, naturally pacific and 
sensible, lived under a tyranny which 
compelled him to belong to unions under 
the direction of Red committees which 
prescribed for whom and for what he 
should work, and frequently kept him idle 
days on end in purposeless strikes. As 
soon as he had some sense of personal 
security he dropped his membership in 
these unions. The Fascisti found them- 
selves obliged to organize some kind of 
institution to receive him. This took 
the form of the Confederazione delle Cor- 
porazioni Fasciste, composed of several 
corporations, agriculture, industry, intel- 
lectual professions, theater, etc. The whole 
movement goes under the name of Sin- 
dacalism and, representing the economic 
effort of Fascism, is as vital an expression 
of it as the militia, whose dress and pic- 
turesqueness have become so familiar to 
the foreign public. 

Mussolini’s attitude toward labor has 
been clearly defined since the beginning. 
The masses as pure numbers he has no 
respect for, but the interests of a laboring 
class which understands that it and capi- 
tal are both integral parts of the nation 
he will protect and further. Sindacalism 
gives an opportunity to all crafts in all 
their branches to band together, bui— 
and this is the important fact which dif- 
ferentiates the Fascistic attitude toward 
labor from the socialistic—it includes in 
this organization the employer as well as 
the employee. It makes every attempt 


_to harmonize the inevitable differences of 


opinion between the two. Strikes are 
permitted if there is no other way out of a 
situation; but they are never allowed in 
sympathy only or in the public services. 

Such a standard till now has proved 
astonishingly efficacious, but whether a 
movement which keeps its partisans keyed 
to such a degree of emotional intensity 
can continue indefinitely without profound 
modifications remains to be seen. Statis- 
tics prove that the Fascisti as a party are 
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steadily gaining ground. In 1919 there 
were half a hundred; to-day there are 
millions. The Socialists are split into 
inconsiderable factions, the Populari have 
practically disappeared from the political 
stage, and the Liberals, who make a noisy 
show of protest, do not number enough to 
jeopardize any parliamentary bill the 
Fascisti may propose. The country is 
contented and prosperous, and even if 
Mussolini, who is the soul of Fascism and 
its animating genius, were to disappear, 
there seems little likelihood that the move- 
ment he has initiated would lose ground. 

Several reasons may be brought for- 
ward to explain the success. The most 
evident is that it rose in answer to a real 
threat to the life of the nation, and the 
Italian is intensely if practically patriotic. 
The second is organization, entering into 
all phases of existence. The third is the 
improvement in industry. Were this not 
enough to keep the Fascisti in office, 
they still have two powerful weapons— 
armed force and education. 

Mussolini now holds himself responsi- 
ble only to the king. Two essentials of 
popular government—responsibility of the 
executive to a popularly elected body and 
a means of peaceably changing from one 
executive to another by popular or parlia- 
mentary vote—are no longer in Musso- 
lini’s conception of his government. His 
dictatorship is formally established and 
fairly complete. 

All this applies to the domestic condition 
of the country, but how about its rela- 
tions with the rest of the world? The 
foreign observer will ask: Does this 
tremendous concentration of the intel- 
lectual, moral, and physical forces of 
Italy have some bearing upon us? An- 
swers to those questions fall into the cate- 
gory of prophecy, but they are pertinent 
and important. It must never be for- 
gotten that Fascism is nationalism fired 
to a white flame; that it was begot of social 
disorder and the conviction that Italy 
had been cheated out of her just deserts 
after a war into which she entered volun- 
tarily and in which she lost 700,000 men 
and spent a sum equal to the estimated 
value of the national wealth. The Fas- 


OF FASCISM 


cisti admit that the “lost victory” was the 
fault of Italy’s statesmen—another reason 
for the effort to furnish a new governing 
class to the nation; but they do not admit 
that they must forever abide by the con- 
sequences of their diplomats’ failure. 

Little by little, Mussolini is changing 
the balance. Thanks to the treaty with 
Jugoslavia, Fiume is sheltered under the 
Italian flag. Thanks to the treaty with 
Czechoslovakia, Italy has burst through 
the magic ring of hegemony which she 
fancied France was drawing around her 
in the Balkans and eastern Europe. 
Finally, the frontier of Jubaland has been 
rectified by England in direct negotiations. 

There remain other features of foreign 
policy which nationalism, and incidentally 
a surplus population, urge for considera- 
tion. Under the London agreement Italy 
had a large part of the Dalmatian coast, 
and footholds in Albania, both of which 
she considers necessary to her safety; for 
the Adriatic does not cease to be a strate- 
gic problem by the solution of the Fiume 
question. Then there are the territories 
in Asia Minor and Africa to which she 
was entitled under the same treaty, now 
defunct as far as granting legal rights goes, 
but to which she still attaches a senti- 
mental value. Extremists talk of the 
anomaly of an Italian-speaking Malta 
as a British dependency, and equally of 
Tunis as a French one. They even go so 
far as to suggest that Corsica, Savoy, and 
Nice are rather illogically under French 
rule; but these people are after all ex- 
tremists and what they say may not in the 
least affect the Hon. Signor Mussolini, 
who has shown himself a model of good 
sense and self-restraint in all his dealings 
with foreign powers. The fifteen or six- 
teen commercial agreements with other 
nations drawn up and signed under his 
administration indicate his appreciation of 
the value of peace in the evolution of 
Italy towards becoming what the Fascisti 
hope her to be—a great modern state, 
whose understanding of the age in which 
she exists will lead her to a position of 
spiritual and physical influence com- 
parable to that of that other Roman Em- 
pire twenty centuries ago. 
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Our New Discoveries in the Gobi Desert 


cAn Oficial Account of the Third -Astatic Expedition 


ROY CHAPMAN ANDREWS 


This is the first of a series of three articles by the leader of the scientific expeditions 
sent to Mongolia by the codperative efforts of the American Museum of Natural History 


and Asia Magazine. 


The following article deals with early phases of the explorations, 


and subsequent installments will tell more of the discovery of evidences of an ancient 


race of men. 
taneously in Asia Magazine. 


LD MERIN, the leader of our 
camel caravan, bade farewell to 
me at the gate of the compound 

in Kalgan. 

“When the geese fly north across the 
Gobi,” I said, “we shall meet at the ‘ Place 
of the Muddy Waters.’ Good traveling, 
and may the blessings of Buddha be on 
thee and all thy children.” 

““We will be there, O Honorable Master, 
never fear. Good traveling to thee, good 
traveling.” Like sunlight flooding the 
brown reaches of the desert a smile rippled 
across his wrinkled face; then swinging to 
the back of his huge, white camel he dis- 
appeared into the yellow dust-cloud behind 
the caravan. 


Other illustrated sections of the official narrative are appearing simul- 


It was forty degrees below zero on the 
great plateau and eight hundred miles to 
Shabarakh Ussu, the “ Place of the Muddy 
Waters.” Eight hundred miles of daily 
battle against cold and snow and February 
gales through a region swarming with 
bandits. Ten men with one hundred and 
twenty-five camels carrying six months’ 
supplies of gasoline and food! 

All things are uncertain in Mongolia, 
yet I believed that when the spring had 
come I would sit beside the argul fire in 
Merin’s tent at Shabarakh Ussu. Cold 
and snow meant nothing to him—they 
had been a part of his life since childhood. 
Brigands, too, he had always known. 
Time after time he had piloted our cara- 
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MERIN LEADS THE CARAVAN ON THE WIND-SWEPT SAND DUNES 
A scene in the valley of Tsagan Nor [White Lake]. 
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PASSING THROUGH THE GREAT WALL OF CHINA 
At the right is a ruined look-out tower of the outer wall. 


vans safely to some desert rendezvous, 
circling robber bands, sleeping by day in 
secluded hollows and traveling by night. 
Time after time he had appeared smiling 
with his camels when we had well nigh de- 
spaired. Yes, I felt sure that he would win 
through again. 

Three months later our seven motor 
cars, piled high with men and gear, roared 
across the Mongolian grasslands. Two 
hundred miles from Kalgan we glimpsed a 
splash of red on the summit of a hill. It 
was a Jama waving his sash. He galloped 
toward us on a rangy camel, our Mongols 
advancing to meet him. For five minutes 
there were explosions of staccato questions 
and answers; then I got the report. 

“Merin has been stopped at a yamen 
{official post] on the frontier. The soldiers 
will not let the caravan go or any of the 
men leave. He told this Jama to find us 
on the way.” 

Whatever the reason for his detention, a 
serious blow had been dealt the plans of 
the expedition at the very outset. Instead 
of having our base of supplies eight 


hundred miles out in the center of the Gobi 
Desert, the caravan was only half that far. 
It meant four hundred miles of forced 
marching across a desert of terrible aridity, 
and we must begin the summer’s explora- 
tions with thin, worn-out camels. 

From nomad Mongols in the next hun- 
dred miles we gleaned additional scraps 
of information. The caravan was held, 
rumor said, because it contained ammuni- 
tion. Soldiers were waiting on the trail, 
and I was to be taken to Urga and shot; 
our boxes had been ripped open, and the 
camels so closely guarded that they could 
not get good feed. They had been held a 
month. Altogether, it was a most dis- 
couraging report. Of course, we had the 
satisfaction of knowing that right was on 
our side. True enough, one of the boxes 
did contain shotgun shells, but we had a 
“blanket permit” which allowed our cara- 
van to cross the border regardless of what 
it carried. 

We camped at the “Well of the Moun- 
tain Waters,” eighty miles from the yamen 
where the fossil hunters could begin work 
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HOW WE CARRIED OUR SPARE TIRES 
We had 125 camels, carrying most of our supplies. 


at one of our old localities. The next day 
six of us set out in three cars. 

Since the yamen officials had ignored the 
credentials issued by the highest authori- 
ties of their own government at Urga, 
we could either enforce our rights or 
abandon the expedition. I was sure that 
determination would secure our end. 
Therefore, when we finally encountered 
six Mongol soldiers who had been sent 
to arrest us we treated them with scant 
courtesy. One of them was bundled un- 
ceremoniously into the car and told to 
direct us to the yamen. The place was a 
collection of felt-covered yurts, with a large 
one in the center. A hundred yards away 
we saw the American flag over Merin’s tent, 
beside the long line of boxes and camels. 

Our Mongols welcomed us like joyous 
children. Merin’s story was substantially 
as we had heard it except that the damage 
to our supplies was not so great as I had 
feared. Immediately after our arrival an 
insolent young Buriat swaggered in with a 
message from the yamen. I was under 
arrest and must prepare to start for Urga 
at once. The head man would send word 
when he was ready to receive us and the 


cars must not move from the spot where 
they were standing. 

“Tell your chief that we are ready to 
see him now,” was the reply I sent back. 
Following closely on the messenger’s heels 
all six of us approached the yurt. The 
young Buriat reappeared immediately, 
saying that the official would not receive 
us then. Leaving Dr. Harold H. Loucks, 
surgeon, and J. B. Shackelford, our pho- 
tographer, outside with instructions to 
act summarily if there was an attempt to 
“start anything,” I pulled up the felt door- 
flap and stepped inside, followed by Wal- 
ter Granger, paleontologist, Mackenzie 
Young and Norman Lovell, motor trans- 
port experts, and two of our Mongols. A 
circle of twenty Mongols and Buriats sat 
staring at us in fascinated silence. I said 
nothing for a few moments, then suddenly 
demanded: “Who is the head man?” A 
lama at the far end of the yurt, wearing a 
gorgeous yellow satin coat and a sable- 
bordered hat, raised his hand. 

“How dare you ignore the passport of 
your government and hold our caravan?” 
I asked. “You are a bandit. Explain 
instantly.” 
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MONGOL VISITORS LISTEN TO THE 
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PHONOGRAPH 


Their favorite record was ‘* Cohen on the Telephone.” 


From the moment of our entrance the 
lama had been running his beads faster 
and faster through his hands. At my un- 
expected attitude he lost all self-control, 
snapped the string and crumpled the ros- 
ary into a yellow ball. Finally, he stam- 
mered that he wanted to pass the caravan 
but that his soldier-colleague would not 
do so because it contained ammunition, 
also dangerous, seditious literature in the 
form of Asia, World’s Work, Outlook, The 
Saturday Evening Post, and other Ameri- 
can magazines. Moreover, he had dis- 
covered a large box of flashlight batteries, 
which he thought were bombs, and two 
old Chinese bayonets used by us for dig- 
ging fossils. 

We listened to him in silence. Then 
I answered that they had ignored the 
government permit to allow the caravan to 
proceed no matter what it contained, that 
he had ruined many of our supplies, and 
that we intended to take him to Urga to 
answer for what he had done. In five 
minutes the insolence was gone. The 
officials asked only that we take our cara- 
vanand leave. The camels started for the 
long march across the desert to the Place 


of the Muddy Waters that night. 
turned to camp next day. 

The delay to the caravan necessitated 
a complete revision of the expedition’s 
plans and caused us unending difficulties 
throughout the entire summer because of 
our weakened camels. With such a large 
expedition it is quite enough to combat the 
physical difficulties of the desert; and 
when to these are added incidents such 
as I have described, scientific exploration 
becomes well nigh impossible. 

Our revised plans necessitated a consid- 
erable wait at Shabarakh Ussu, while the 
camel caravan trekked across the interven- 
ing four hundred miles of gravel desert. 
For motors it was splendid; for camels, 
awful. The vegetation would hardly feed 
a sand-rat; the wells were a hundred miles 
apart. Our camels would have to draw 
nourishment from fat stored in their 
“humps,” but they had little enough of 
that, for the yamen soldiers would not let 
them go to the good feed. I told Merin to 
travel quickly and leave the weakest 
animals behind or let them die. He prom- 
ised to arrive in twenty-one days. He was 
a week late, but one night we heard a wild 


We re- 
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A SUNSET SCENE NEAR THE FLAMING CLIFFS 
Andrews points the way to bring the camels into the basin. 


Mongol song in the moonlight. It was 
answered from camp and every one ran out 
in pajamas to see Merin silhouetted against 
the sky on the rim of the basin. Ninety- 
six camels were close behind him and the 
caravan was safe. 

We ourselves reached Shabarakh Ussu 
without difficulty. The late afternoon 
sun threw wonderful purple shadows into 
the chaos of red ravines when we halted on 
the edge of the great eastern cafion. There 
we had found the famous dinosaur eggs in 
1923. With what it has given us since, I 
suppose Shabarakh Ussu is the most im- 
portant single locality in the world from 
the standpoint of paleontology. 

Shabarakh Ussu is a famous place and 
it is one of those spots that live up to ex- 
pectations. You look into a vast pink 
basin studded with giant buttes like 
strange living beasts, carved from sand- 
stone. One of them we named the “dino- 
saur,”’ for it resembleda huge Brontosaurus 
sitting on its haunches. There are mediz- 
val castles with spires and turrets, brick 
red in the evening light, colossal gateways, 


walls, and ramparts. Caverns run deep 
into the living rock, and a labyrinth of ra- 
vines and gullies makes a paradise for the 
paleontologist. Like a fairy city, it is 
ever changing. In the flat light of mid- 
day the strange forms shrink and lose their 
shape; but when the sun is low the Flaming 
Cliffs take on a deeper red and a strange 
mysterious beauty lies with the purple 
shadows in every cafion. 

There had been little change since we 
left in 1923. I loved the spot, for I had 
only to raise my eyes to see the sculptured 
ramparts of the Flaming Cliffs shimmering 
in the Gobi mirage. A few hundred yards 
to the north was an area of shifting sand 
now dotted with a “forest” of tamarisks, 
the stunted desert trees. There we dis- 
covered traces of the “Dune Dwellers,” 
a race that lived in the Old Stone Age, 
nearly twenty thousand years ago. The 
tamarisks are all under fifteen feet in 
height, yet Dr. Chaney, our botanist, found 
by cross-sections that many of them were 
more than two hundred years old. They 
gave us gorgeous camp fires and every 
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decided to leave them to hatch. 


night we sat for an hour listening to our 
phonograph and discussing the new dis- 
coveries. 

I never shall forget those evenings! 
There were fourteen of us and every man 
used to bring to the fire a story of his day’s 
work which sounded like a novel. Chaney 
had new living plants or a few bits of paper 
shale with stems or leaves millions of years 
old which threw a flood of light on the 
climate and vegetation of Mongolia when 
only strange, cold-blooded, crawling things 
inhabited the world. The geologists told 
a fascinating story of what was happening 
to the plains and mountains in those far, 
dim days. Roberts was showing on his 
beautiful maps topography that we could 
not see and never dreamed existed until 
his contour lines brought them out. From 
the paleontologists we could always expect 
a new thrill, for they were finding treasures 
greater than the wealth they had un- 
covered in the first year. 

We never said so publicly, but all of us 
had a secret feeling that more dinnosaur 
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LOVELL HUNTS AN EAGLE’S NEST 
He is climbing up the fissure in the cliff while Andrews and Granger watch him. He found only eggs and 


When he returned to the spot several weeks later the eaglets had flown. 


eggs could be discovered if we returned to 
the Place of the Muddy Waters. There 
was little doubt that we had found all that 
were exposed in 1923, for our palzontolo- 
gists had combed the Red Beds inch by 
inch. Granger, Olsen, and the others 
do not miss things when they really get to 
work. They are not that kind of men! 
But two winters of wind and frost and 
blasting gales had stormed the cliffs and 
one summer of fierce day heat and cold 
nights had split the rocks. 

In some spots a year or two makes little 
change; in others it may work miracles. 
We hoped that the Red Beds was such a 
place and our hopes came true. There 
were more dinosaur eggs—nests of them, 
singles, whole ones, broken eggs, big ones 
and little ones; eggs with smooth, paper 
thin shells, eggs with thick, striated shells. 
In short, more eggs, different kinds, and 
bigger and better eggs than any we had 
found the first year. 

The knives of wind and frost and rain 
had worked wonders in that soft, red sand- 
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“BIGGER AND BETTER DINOSAUR EGGS” 
That was the slogan of the leader of the expedition, and Olsen made it come 


true by finding this even dozen. 


stone. It had swept the obscuring sedi- 
ment from the surface of hundreds of feet 
of rock and cliff, laying bare enough to give 
a clue to what was underneath. In some 
spots it was only half an inch or less, but 
that was sufficient to expose a tiny bit of 
shell or the tip of a white bone. A paleon- 
tologist seldom digs for fossils until he sees 
them. There must be some indication 
on the surface—a fragment of bone, a dis- 
coloration in the rock—something to give 
a clue to what is underneath. 

Chance, luck, coincidence, or whatever 
you wish to call it, often leads to the most 
important discoveries. 

I rather expect that the public will think 
we “planted” a nest of dinosaur eggs 
which Lovell found on the very rim of the 
basin, with a sheer drop of two hundred 
feet below them. But I am going to tell 
the story anyway, since there are thirteen 
other men to vouch for it and we have 
photographic evidence of the nest’s posi- 
tion, at least. 

Norman Lovell is one of our motor trans- 


He is showing them to Mr. Andrews. 


port experts, but his tastes run to anything 
that has an element of risk in it. He was 
always poking about the Flaming Cliffs 
looking for eagles’ nests, which usually 
were so high that he would have to cut 
steps in the sandstone wall to reach them. 
It was in this way that he found the 
dinosaur eggs. 

A kite’s nest lay just under the edge of 
the great peneplain which sweeps down 
from Mt. Gurban Saikhan and breaks off 
at the basin. After several unsuccessful 
attempts to climb the face of the cliff he 
gave it up and approached the nest from 
above, “‘to see what he could see.”’ Crawl- 
ing on his hands and knees to the very 
edge, he lay flat on his stomach trying to 
peer into the nest, when his hand struck 
something sharp. It was the knife-like 
edge of a broken dinosaur eggshell! The 
upper parts were gone, but the remains of 
fourteen eggs were in their original posi- 
tions, firmly embedded in the rock. Per- 
haps in another few months of weathering 
this section of the basin rim would have 





DOZEN DINOSAUR EGGS 
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nents of shell were found here. 


‘ER DINOSAUR EGGS” 
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Some of them measured nearly 
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THE FIRST NEST OF EGGS FOUND BY OLSEN 
He picked up a shell fragment and then turned this rock over with his pick, disclosing these 


smaller eggs underneath. 


broken away and the eggs have been 
smashed to bits on the rocks below. 
There was nothing but pure luck in this dis- 
covery, because the only eggs in Lovell’s 
mind were those of the kite which he ex- 
pected to find in the nest below. 

It was a delicate and extremely danger- 
ous operation to remove the eggs. A high 
wind blew the entire time and Walter 
Granger had to lie at full length to avoid 
being swept over the brink. He took out 
the entire block of stone containing the 
nest, and the eggs will be freed from rock 
at the Museum. Although the tops of the 
eggs are broken, the lower halves of all of 
them are almost certain to be intact. 

As soon as we arrived at the Red Beds, I 
promised a bottle of real “pre-war’’ to 
the man who found the first eggs. (We 
had only three or four bottles for “ medic- 
inal purposes.”) This started great com- 
petition. George Olsen qualified on the 
second day. His discovery included five 


This shows how they appeared when the stone was overturned. 


almost perfect eggs. It was another bit of 
luck which may be hard to believe. George 
was prospecting in the gully where he dis- 
covered the first eggs in 1923. Not thirty 
yards from the site of the original nest he 
saw a bit of shell fragment in the loose 
sand; a few feet farther up the slope was a 
larger piece—then no more. Crawling on 
hands and knees, he went over every inch 
of ground, but there was not a trace which 
could lead him to expect the presence of 
more eggs. Impatiently, he drove his 
collector’s pick into the end of a cracked 
rock, overturning a chunk weighing fifty 
pounds. Adhering to the under side were 
four dinosaur eggs, three of them un- 
broken. The fourth was cracked in half, 
and the end of the fifth fitted the frag- 
ments which had led him to the nest. 
The discovery was 50 per cent. pure acci- 
dent, because Olsen does not often waste 
time and energy in turning over rocks 
when he cannot see fossils. 
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Olsen is the champion dinosaur egg 
hunter of the world! “Bigger and better 
eggs” was our slogan and he outdid him- 
self and all the rest of us by a find which he 
made just before we left Shabarakh Ussu 
for the last time. It was an even dozen 
eggs, larger and finer than any that have 
yet been discovered. They had broken 
out of a low shelf of rock and were lying 
buried in soft sand. All he had to do was 
to brush them out; after fitting on a few 
fragments they can be exhibited in the 
Museum. 

These eggs are almost perfectly elliptical 
and about nine inches long. In fact, they 
are nearly the shape of a loaf of French 
bread. The beautifully striated shell 
shows a variety of patterns on different 
parts of the same egg. Although the shell 
of this type is one eighth of an inch thick 
and very solid, a group found by Dr. 
Loucks had shells of almost paper thin- 
ness. They are only four inches long and 
remarkably slender, with pointed ends. 
Then there is a smooth-shelled type, a 
trifle larger in size, and one or two still 
bigger varieties with pebbled or pitted sur- 
faces. 

Without a doubt these represent differ- 
ent species and genera of dinosaurs. It 
seems probable that the larger striated- 
shell types which are most abundant were 
the product of Protoceratops andrewsi. 
This dinosaur, which was the ancestor of 
the huge Triceratops found in America, 
was only about eight feet long. The thin, 
smooth-shell eggs may have been laid by 
several varieties of the smaller carnivorous 
dinosaurs, bones of which we found in 
1923. 

The abundance of eggs in this single 
locality is most surprising. In 1923 we 
obtained thirty specimens, in a more or less 
fragmentary condition. This year at least 
forty have been discovered, of which fifteen 
or twenty are well preserved. The Flam- 
ing Cliffs must have been a great dinosaur 
incubator. Half a dozen spots were found 
on the higher levels where there were 
thousands of fragments but no complete 
eggs. Dr. Chaney picked up seven hun- 
dred and fifty pieces in one afternoon. 
Probably most of these represent eggs 
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which were broken as the cliffs weathered 
away, but undoubtedly some were nests 
where .the baby dinosaurs had hatched. 

In 1923 we found most of the eggs near 
the floor of the basin, but this summer they 
were discovered at levels all the way up 
to the very rim. There is a difference of 
two hundred feet between the lowest and 
highest nests. It would require a very 
long time to deposit two hundred feet of 
sediment. Therefore, this spot must have 
been used as a dinosaur nesting place for 
thousands of years, probably hundreds of 
thousands. 

What was it that brought the reptiles to 
Shabarakh Ussu generation after genera- 
tion? The abundance of egg shells shows 
unquestionably that it was a point of great 
concentration during the nesting season. 
Food or water would hardly explain it. It 
seems to me that part of the answer at least 
lies in the peculiar quality of thesand. Like 
present-day reptiles, dinosaurs scooped out 
shallow holes and laid their eggs in circles 
with the ends pointing inward; sometimes 
there were three tiers of eggs, one on top of 
the other. We found one nest arranged 
that way. Then the hen-dinosaur con- 
cealed her eggs with a tin layer of sand and 
left them to be hatched by the sun’s rays. 
The covering sediment must, of necessity, 
be loose and porous in order to admit 
warmth and air to the eggs. It is quite 
conceivable that the sand at this spot 
was particularly well adapted in its quali- 
ties to act as an incubator. 

The geologists have confirmed their orig- 
inal opinion that this deposit was formed 
by wind-blown sediments. The red sand 
is extremely fine and could be transported 
by the wind for a long distance. The evi- 
dence favors the existence of lakes to the 
south where the Gurban Saikhan (one of 
the spurs of the eastern Altai Mountains) 
now stands. Streams doubtless ran into 
them and at least one passed through the 
Red Beds. Therefore, food and water prob- 
ably combined with the excellent sand to 
make ideal nesting conditions for the dino- 
saurs. Our paleontologists found bits of 
fossilized wood in these beds. Dr. Chaney 
has identified them as belonging to a desert 
type of tree. Combined with the geologi- 
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CROSSING A DIFFICULT PLACE IN SPRING VALLEY 
A narrow causeway was built across a little brook and the cars went acrcss full tilt—no casualties. 


cal evidence this indicates arid or semi-arid 
conditions ten million years ago, when 
these dinosaurs existed. 

The dry country and the loose sand 
probably explain how such delicate objects 
as eggs were so beautifully preserved. 
After they had been deposited the dinosaur 
covered them with only enough sediment 
to conceal them from egg-thieves. Even 
to-day, as we have good reason to know, 
gales which drive and pile up sand are 
frequent. Ina wind storm five or six feet 
of sediment might easily have drifted over 
a nest. The warmth of the sun could no 
longer penetrate to the eggs and incuba- 
tion abruptly ceased. 

The weight of heaped up sand eventually 
cracked the shells, and the liquid contents 
of the eggs ran out. Simultaneously the 
extremely fine sand sifted into the interior, 
making the solid cores which are present 
in all our specimens. 

The loose sediment of the entire region 
eventually became consolidated into red 
sandstone, the matrix in which all the eggs 
are enclosed. Thus, it can readily be 
understood why some of the nests have 
remained enclosed in rock for ten million 
years exactly as the female dinosaur left 
them at her last visit. 

Shabarakh Ussu is the only spot in the 
world where it is certain that dinosaur 
eggs have been discovered up to the pres- 


ent. Although conditions had to be 
exactly right for the preservation of these 
delicate objects, it seems strange that 
similar beds have not been found else- 
where. We know of one other locality in 
Mongolia. Just what it will produce we 
are not prepared to state, for it has not been 
carefully investigated. Still a few bits of 
shell were found there. It is a long way 
from Shabarakh Ussu and is a million 
years or so younger. Since the dinosaurs 
of that formation were generally larger, we 
hope to find an egg or two that will satisfy 
the public as to size. 

I hope we can, for I have had a lot of ex- 
plaining to do. Few people realize that 
there were big dinosaurs and little dino- 
saurs, just as to-day there are pythons and 
grass-snakes. When an eight- or nine-inch 
egg is exhibited the public is horribly dis- 
gusted. It demands something about the 
size of an office safe. It visualizes only 
the great Sauropod dinosaurs, Diplodocus 
or Brontosaurus, reptiles which could 
have looked into a second story window if 
there had been houses at that time. Those 
dinosaurs must have laid eggs, it is true, 
and perhaps we shall find one sometime. 

The dinosaur eggs were by no means 
the most important items in the list of 
treasures which Shabarakh Ussu produced. 
In the next article I will tell something of 
our other discoveries. 

















America and the League: Six Years After 


The ACumber of Non-Member Nations Gradually Decreases 


MARK SULLIVAN 


tween the League of Nations as it 

presented itself to America in 
I91Q-20, as a question of whether to join 
it, and the League as it presents itself to 
us to-day, as a question of what to do 
about it. The League of 1920 was a con- 
ception; to-day it is an institution in being. 
That is a most important distinction, for 
much of our hesitation to join was dis- 
trust of the unknown, fear worked up by 
the anti-ratification Senators through put- 
ting the unforeseeable possibilities of what 
the League would become and do in terri- 
fying terms of responsibilities and even 
dangers, whose very vagueness inspired 
caution. Now we know what the League 
is. Will any one question the statement 
that the “irreconcilables,” the “battalion 
of death,” could not to-day work up as 
much fear of a concrete institution we can 
look at and examine, as they were able to 
work up against an abstraction whose in- 
definiteness permitted them to paint their 
own picture of what it might become? 

Another difference is, that the League 
as we visualized it in 1920 was to be a 
League with the United States in it, while 
to-day it is a League which takes the 
absence of the United States for granted. 
Between these two there is a wide differ- 
ence, regardless of whether for better or 
for worse. 

The League as we looked upon it in the 
Senate fight and in the Presidential 
campaign of 1920, was bound up with the 
personality of Woodrow Wilson and his 
political position. It carried the liability 
of the partisan bias against him and of the 
unwillingness of the opposing political 
party to take a step which would have 
exalted him in history, would have labeled 
him as a great leader and his work a suc- 
cess, and would have implied such an ap- 


ET us first list some -differences be- 


proval of him as should logically have been 
followed by keeping his party in power. 
All that burden the League question 
carried in 1920. But now Woodrow Wil- 
son is in his grave, and so is his principal 
enemy, Henry Cabot Lodge. Though 
Lodge from his grave is still emitting liter- 
ally undying hate against his rival (in the 
shape of a book conceived as a self-justifi- 
cation but unable to avoid being partly an 
apologia pro vita sua and partly a last 
thrust of malevolence), nevertheless hate 
of Wilson, opposition to his policies, fear 
that his party might remain in power—all 
that has ceased to be a part of American 
consideration of the League of Nations. 

The League as it has now become, as it 
has functioned so far, is based chiefly on 
the imperative necessity for mutual self- 
help by Europe. It is functioning in 
many important ways, but the most vital 
one consists of Europe saving itself. 
That might not have come about had 
America joined the League in 1920. 
There is to-day some ground for the as- 
sumption, as there was in 1920 for the 
fear, that had America joined in the begin- 
ning, a Europe utterly exhausted would 
have “laid down on us”; would have put 
us in the réle of mediator politically and 
of the “fat boy” economically; would 
have relied on us to arbitrate their hates 
instead of being obliged to end them; 
would have turned over to us the expensive 
and difficult business of the mandates to 
manage the waifs and orphans of the 
world; would have relied on us to forgive 
the debts they owed us, and even to ad- 
vance more; and would have continued to 
maintain the armaments which now they 
abandon largely for reasons of enforced 
economy; would have continued to act as 
jealous nations each on the defensive 
against the other and turning to us either 
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for partisan support or for arbitration, 
instead of being compelled to approach 
peace and unity of their own initiative. 

These are some of the chief differences 
between the League as a past question of 
whether we should join it, and as a present 
question of what we should do about it. 
In America also there are some differences. 
The principal ones have been wrought by 
a nature whose work is at once indifferent 
and implacable. One cannot help being 
struck by the number of deaths among 
those associated with the League of Na- 
tions fight of 1920. Curiously, the most 
important of the deaths, Wilson’s, seems 
to have taken away the principal advocate 
of our joining; actually, Wilson’s death 
removed less from the sum of advocacy 
than from the sum of hostility. Had Wil- 
son kept his powers, his personality might 
have carried us into the League; but after 
his breakdown, in the midst of a journey 
conceived for that very purpose, the 
amount of help he could give toward lead- 
ing America in, was far exceeded by the 
amount of opposition he inspired—by the 
capacity of those who hated him or his 
party, or both, to capitalize opposition to 
him, to transform antagonism against Wil- 
son into antagonism against the League. 
Both because of this reason and because Wil- 
son broken in health had not the judgment 
of Wilson at the height of his powers, he 
was, from the moment of his breakdown at 
Wichita, Kansas, in September, 1919, not 
an asset to the cause of America joining 
the League, but rather a liability. The 
advocacy of America joining the League, 
as it presents itself to-day, is the benefici- 
ary of Wilson’s death. That is paradox 
and irony, but it is fact. 

Friendly or disinterested consideration 
of the League by America is the beneficiary 
also of so many other deaths as to make 
the coincidence seem almost fateful. With 
Wilson is gone Lodge who, in his normal 
processes of thought, favored the underly- 
ing conception of the League and might 
have been an advocate of it but for his 
political necessity of denying that any- 
thing good could come from a Democratic 
President, and the personal hate of Wilson 
that was founded chiefly on a thing that 
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seems trivial to all except those who be- 
come enmeshed init. Lodge hated Wilson 
largely as a personal rival. Men have 
strange ways of visualizing themselves, 
curious ways of visualizing to themselves 
the way they think the public thinks about 
them. For thirty years Lodge was called 
“the scholar in politics,” got pleasure 
when he read that phrase in the news- 
papers or heard the toast-master roll it 
out at banquets. Then came Wilson out 
of Princeton University to the Presidency, 
and people began to call him “the scholar 
in politics.” Thus was a rivalry staged. 

Lodge used to say, and he actually be- 
lieved, the most bitter things about Wil- 
son. Wilson was more restrained, but 
occasionally, to intimates, he said things 
about Lodge in which he drew on the rich 
vocabulary of malediction that is one of a 
scholar’s advantages—assuming he has 
pursued his researches far enough in cer- 
tain quarters. Wilson and Lodge really 
had a cold hate toward each other, and in 
that hate the most important political 
question of modern times became em- 
broiled. 

With Lodge have gone three others of 
the irreconcilables, three whose opposition 
to our joining the League was in each case 
less complicated by personal detestation 
of Wilson and at the same time more 
effective than Lodge’s. (Three who also, 
let us add, were as much animated by 
desire for the better course, according to 
their view, as was Wilson according to 
his.) Indeed, Lodge had less part than 
any of the other irreconcilables, either in 
starting the fight or in carrying it through. 
The opponents of the League visualized 
Lodge as the chief of the devil’s advocates. 
That was merely because he stood out in 
front, being the official leader of the Re- 
publican party in the Senate and Chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee. 
Also, Lodge’s personal animus against 
Wilson led him into occasional violence of 
language and became known to Wilson’s 
friends. But in fact, Lodge was less the 
leader than any of the other three. His 
age, his temperament, and the placatory 
necessities of his office as floor leader of a 
party that was sadly divided on this ques- 
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tion—all these caused Lodge to have less 
share than the others in making the anti- 
League fight. Actually, Lodge’s réle was 
to avoid splitting his party into many 
pieces. (His success in that, rather than 
his leadership against the League, will 
be Lodge’s monument in American politi- 
cal history.) For a true picture of the 
“irreconcilable” fight against the League 
in the Senate, visualize Lodge, old, sensi- 
tive (in spite of his acidity), harassed, 
sitting in the office of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee; picture McCormick, 
Brandegee, Hiram Johnson, and sometimes 
Knox come storming in to him, demand- 
ing that he take the irreconcilable position, 
using to him language which, as he said 
plaintively to an intimate, “No man 
of my age should be obliged to hear.” 
McCormick, Brandegee, and Knox were 
the really forceful organizers of the fight 
against the League of Nations; and, as re- 
gards that part of the fight that lay within 
the secrecies of Senate strategy, the chief 
of their burdens consisted of intimidating 
Lodge into going their way at times when 
he wanted to compromise with Republi- 
cans who favored joining the League, such 
as Lodge’s own associate, Crane of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

McCormick, Brandegee, and Knox are 
gone. Of the leaders of the Republican 
irreconcilables there remain only Borah 
and Hiram Johnson—and Johnson has said 
(after his somewhat energetic rejection by 
his party in the campaign for the Re- 
publican Presidential nomination in 1920), 
“T have learned to be humble.” With 
these leaders of the “battalion of death” 
gone, one wonders how another debate on 
America joining the League, if we should 
have one now, would come out. Possibly 
some other leaders with as much headlong 
forcefulness would arise. But the con- 
current existence in positions of leadership 
of a group of such forceful personalities 
as those who made the League of Na- 
tions fight is an accident; and accidents of 
personality are always an important— 
sometimes the determining—factor in 
every great political contest. Whether 
the equivalent of these leaders would 
arise again, whether all the peculiar 
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angles of the 1919-20 fight could be re- 
produced, whether the public could be 
made to respond in the same way (it is a 
question whether any public can become 
as vehement in the revival of an emotion 
once spent as in the original emotion)— 
all these compose an interesting specula- 
tion. The personalities would be the 
determining factor. 

About such questions as the League of 
Nations something can be formulated with 
almost the exactness of an axiom of phys- 
ics. Thus, we might say: In any country, 
in any fight on a question involving foreign 
relations, the negative will always win, 
provided leaders arise who have any 
motive to make the fight with sufficient 
energy. That sounds discouraging to 
advocates of America joining the League 
or adhering to the World Court. But 
the reasons are obvious. Foreign rela- 
tions always involve the unknown. People 
may commit themselves to the unknown if 
they are not thinking about it very di- 
rectly or if they are thinking normally. 
But let leaders arise who will picture the 
unknown in terms of the worst, in terms 
only of mystery and danger, then the 
public they appeal to are pretty sure to 
vote in the negative. All the possibilities 
of the unknown can be so pictured as to 
arouse caution. But the League of Na- 
tions is not so much an unknown institu- 
tion to-day as it was in 1920. Also, the 
public, having once passed through the 
fear of that particular ghost, might not 
shiver at it again. 

The League’s own vitality, together 
perhaps with time, has taken away from 
America what was at once an argument 
against America joining and an impedi- 
ment to the League’s life. The fight of 
the irreconcilables in 1920 was nominally 
a fight against America joining the 
League. Actually it was a fight against 
the League itself. It was impossible (for 
men of their temperament certainly) to 
fight against America joining the League 
without fighting the League itself, impos- 
sible to fight the League without hating 
the League, impossible to hate the League 
without wishing it to die. They were not 
able to say to the League, “We will not 
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join you, but God bless you anyhow.” 
And so a part of that early fight in America 
against the League consisted of welcom- 
ing its failures, publishing them broad- 
cast, wishing it to fail, blaming it for 
every unhappy thing that occurred in 
Europe, predicting it would die, minimiz- 
ing its successes. 

That at least has gone. One wonders if 
the other débris of the early fight has gone 
—would it be possible now for America to 
look at the League as if we had never seen 
it before, to give thought to it as if it 
were a new thing? To consider the ques- 
tion of joining it in the same mood as 
we considered the Hague Tribunal? 

The Locarno agreement, with what pre- 
ceded and accompanied it, marked final 
acceptance of the League as a going con- 
cern, and brought to America the question 
of what to do about it. No accurate re- 
cord could say there was any measurable 
revival of advocacy of joining the League. 
That was potential, perhaps, but was and 
is dependent upon leadership arising. 
The attitude of Washington was wholly 
benevolent. Not even the remainder of 
the “battalion of death” was able, in the 
sight of this accomplished step for peace, 
again to denounce the League as a “war- 
breeder.” Indeed, the only remaining ac- 
tive leader of the irreconcilables, Senator 
Borah, had always been able to oppose 
America joining the League, while at the 
same time wishing well to the League itself. 
He welcomed this concrete achievement 
toward peace. President Coolidge’s com- 
ments on the Locarno agreement, in their 
spontaneous good wishes, and his repeti- 
tion of them, reflected a greater amount 
of thought bestowed on this European 
achievement than on any one question 
of American concern. The League had 
demonstrated its will to live and had 
proved its worth, Europe had taken a 
long step toward getting on its feet, and 
America was pleased. 

There has not yet been any formulation 
of policy about the relation America must 
now have to the League and about the 
policy we must adopt. There is as yet 
no sign that official Washington has given 
any thought to that. Some think it best 
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that there should not be any conscious 
policy, that there should be merely natural 
good will and the actions that would fol- 
low friendliness. There has not yet 
been, in official quarters, so far as is ap- 
parent, any attempt to consider the prob- 
lems that the League as a permanent 
institution will bring to America. In un- 
official quarters, however, there is begin- 
ning to be a flood of it. 

Of the unofficial comments on the 
Locarno pact, two were typical. One from 
Professor Manley O. Hudson, of Harvard 
University, included these phrases: 


Locarno cannot fail to have the reper- 
cussion in America. We ought to hear much 
less on this side of the Atlantic about the 
wickedness of Europe. We may be deprived 
of our excuse that Europe should first clean 
house before we give our aid. . . . It 
becomes difficult for Americans to deride the 
League. Americans may find them- 
selves somewhat more inclined to look at the 
problem of the League of Nations on its 
merits. 


The other came from a source whose 
interest is chiefly business, The Magazine 
of Wall Street: 


We [the United States] were not only not 
represented but unwanted. This means then 
that Europe is making an attempt to mass 
herself against the United States politically, 
and, as we shall probably see within a few 
months, economically. 


We may pass over the charge that “we 
were not only not represented but un- 
wanted.” That statement of history has 
the virtue of brevity but not much more. 
The facts are that Europe urged us, begged 
us, pleaded with us to join the League; that 
we flouted both Europe and the League; 
that Europe then rather despairingly took 
steps to help itself. But the apprehen- 
sion that Europe will mass itself against 
America is merely the realization of 
economic facts. During the last two 
years Washington has received visitor 
after visitor from Europe, committee 
after committee—official and unofficial, 
representing sometimes European govern- 
ments, sometimes European industries— 
the scouts of European reconstruction, 
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earnest students of Europe’s pressing 
problem—how to feed and clothe and 
house the teeming populations which 
are more than Europe can support under 
its present conditions of production and 
its present limited areas of distribution. 

They come to us with letters of introduc- 
tion. We ask them what we can do for 
them. They reply that they want to 
study American methods of industry, 
want to find what it is in America that 
makes us prosperous and comfortable; 
that they want to study our methods in 
order to adapt them to Europe. They 
usually illustrate their requests by asking 
how they can make automobiles in 
Europe as inexpensively as they are made 
in America, and almost always they ask us 
for letters of introduction to Mr. Ford or 
his managers. 

For the economic good fortune of Amer- 
ica which Europe wants to duplicate for 
itself, there is one principal cause. It 
is not the personal genius of Henry Ford 
or of any other individual. It is not the 
talent for making things by machinery, 
which scarcity of hand labor has forced 
upon America (although, paradoxically, 
America’s scarcity of labor has been one 
of the chief causes of its enrichment, since 
it has been the mother of the invention of 
mechanical substitutes for human hands). 

The chief reason is the size of the Ameri- 
can market, the existence of a hundred 
and twenty million people not separated 
from each other by any tariff boundary or 
difference in currency. Ford could not 
be Ford if his salesmen, every time they 
set out from Detroit for a trip as far as 
Florida or California, had to equip them- 
selves with from five to ten passports, with 
the same number of different currencies, 
and had to be stopped five to ten times on 
their journey for a customs inspection, or if 
Ford, on every automobile shipped more 
than a hundred miles or so from Detroit 
had to pay a tariff. 

And so these observers from Europe, 
seeking ways to duplicate American pros- 
perity and the diffusion of it, must have 
learned, if they are competent observers, 
that the one thing necessary to reproduce 
American conditions in Europe is to take 
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down their tariff walls. If they should 
do that, they would be more happily fixed 
than is America, for Europe’s free market 
would then be four hundred millions as 
against America’s one hundred and twenty 
millions, and they would have the addi- 
tional advantage of Europe’s much 
cheaper labor. If Europe were as free 
from tariff barriers as America is, it 
could not only manufacture for its own 
consumption and deprive America of 
European trade, it could probably also 
beat us in the rest of the world. If 
Europe should, by dropping tariff bound- 
aries, become a self-contained unit, the 
world would become to the American 
producer a different and less happy place. 
Europe, including Russia, could produce 
practically all the raw materials it needs. 
It would need little from America. From 
Russia it could get its food. With its 
cheaper labor and by duplicating the 
American processes that are possible 
when there is a large market, it could 
manufacture not only for its own market 
but also for South America, Africa, and 
Asia. 

To Americans generally, even for the 
present to thoughtful and well-informed 
Americans, it seems fantastic to think of a 
Europe not crossed and interlaced with 
tariff boundaries. To think of a United 
States of Europe seems more fantastic still. 
Up to within two years the whole tendency 
seemed the other way. Europe had been 
going, not toward unity, but toward 
diversity. The war found Europe with 
some seventeen different nations, differ- 
ent flags, different currencies; it left 
Europe with some twenty-four. Before 
the war there was no independent Ire- 
land; now there is one and it has built a 
tariff around it. There is a new Poland, 
with a tariff; a new Czecho-Slovakia, with 
a tariff; a new Jugo-Slavia, a new Hung- 
ary, a new Latvia, and several other new 
countries. The peace conference carried 
Europe a great way with one of Wilson’s 
fourteen points, “the self-determination 
of small nations.” Europe is just begin- 
ning to think of the other point that went 
with self-determination, the wiping out of 
economic barriers. It is not possible 
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to escape the significance of the unanimity 
with which the phrase “ United States of 
Europe” became a chorus after the Lo- 
carno pacts. Toward that, Briand said, 
the pacts were the first step. Bernstorff 
was able to foresee a United States of 
Europe which should not attempt to 
change “divergencies in language and 
cultural background” but which could 
abolish tariff walls. Loucheur has already 
taken the initiative toward the economic 
equivalent of a United States of Europe. 

The difficulties are very great but the 
economic need is far greater. An evolu- 
tion like this can come in more than one 
way. The present recognition that 
French ore and German coal are as the two 
parts of an automobile clutch is as effec- 
tive a start toward the elimination of 
tariffs as any political campaign, and the 
end can be accomplished without the 
need of a capitol at Geneva. 

If the United States of Europe is to 
come; if, less than the United States of 
Europe, a levelling of economic barriers 
is to bring about a Europe equipped for 
mass production on a basis more favorable 


than America—if that is to be, it is to be. 
If it reflects an imperative economic need, 
America could hardly have prevented it 
by belonging to the League of Nations, 
could not now prevent it by joining, and 


ought not to wish to prevent it. But 
America could soften the asperities aris- 
ing out of a situation in which one con- 
tinent is massed for competition with 
another. We could be a commercial 
competitor of Europe without being, at 
the same time, a political competitor 
also, an outsider in a disagreeable sense. 

For sixty-two years, beginning in 1925, 
nearly all Europe is going to be sending 
America annual payments on a debt which 
at best will seem to the debtor carrying 
on his back a horse very long dead, and in 
many cases will have the nature of a 
debt not morally acknowledged, and paid 
only under compulsion. From time to 
time, the annual installments will increase, 
heavily. In proportion as Europe recovers, 
she will be required to pay more. Every 
time the debtor sees a gleam of hope in the 
shape of increased productiveness, at the 
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same moment he will realize his creditor is 
going to take the increase. A debt ar- 
ranged as this is, like a rent that increases 
in the same proportion as the renter’s 
prosperity, is a cause of discouragement to 
the debtor and of resentment against the 
creditor. It has a rather close analogy 
to what kept Ireland angry at England for 
seven hundred years, an indeterminate 
rent, in which the landlord took more in 
proportion as the renter worked harder 
and added to the value of his holding. 
If America could soften the emotions 
inherent in that situation by a friendly 
relation to the organization that includes 
all the debtors and all the rest of the world 
it would seem worth while on the most 
material of grounds. 

The League of Nations is going to pro- 
vide, as against the United States, an 
alternative object for the loyalty of South 
America. By the Monroe Doctrine we 
assert toward South America a protective 
relationship, honestly designed to be 
wholly in South America’s interest, based 


on the assumption—an assumption which 


has frequently been a fact—that we guard 
South America from seizure of any part 
of its land by any European country. 
With all South America now united in an 
organization that includes all Europe, 
and from which we deliberately exclude 
ourselves, shall we be able as easily to 
maintain the assumption that we and 
South America have a common interest 
as against Europe? 

As things are rapidly ripening, the 
United States will be the only nation 
outside the League—already only Ger- 
many, Russia, Mexico, and Turkey remain 
outside, and the entrance of Germany is 
provided for by the Locarno pacts. One 
would enjoy, as an intellectual diversion, 
hearing an American explain to an in- 
quiring visitor from Mars, just how that 
singular exception came about, what 
advantage accrues to the voluntary exile, 
in what respects the circumstances and 
interests of America differ from those of 
every other nation, and how it happened 
that every other nation was ill advised 
and badly led—that only America was 
wisely lead. 





The End of Uncle Sam as Santa Claus? 
Why Secretary Work Is in Trouble with the West Over Reclamation 


FRENCH STROTHER 


on the Christmas tree idea. The 

government was Santa Claus, and 
every day was Christmas. If you wanted 
a farm, the government would give you 
one fourth of a square mile for the asking. 
If you wanted some forest, the government 
would give you a whole square mile, for 
the same price. If you wanted a gold 
mine, all you had to do was find it, and the 
government gave it to you. Or an oil 
well. Or a water-power. If you were a 
manufacturer and wanted to double your 
profits, the government was willing to fix 
the tariff so you could do so. 

The government came honestly by the 
giving habit. When it started business 
as a going concern, about 1790, its least 
valuable asset was good-will, and its most 
valuable asset was a continent ready to 
be given away. Four million white men 
peopled the Atlantic Coast, and from there 
to the Pacific Ocean was neither a fence 
nor a title deed, nothing to interfere with 
the power of the government to claim and 
dispense. Since that date, the govern- 
ment has given away 600 million acres of 
land, or a trifle less than one third of the 
land area of continental United States. 

It follows, therefore, that the people of 
the United States also came honestly by 
the habit of expecting the government to 
give them something for nothing. Since 
1861, or during considerably less than half 
of our national history, individual citizens 
have received in all 213 million acres of 
farm lands from the government, 35 mil- 
lion acres of stock-raising lands, 13 mil- 
lion acres of timber and stone lands, and 
600,000 acres of coal lands, most of it 
without any cost and all of it at an aver- 
age cost of not more than two or three 
dollars an acre. Railroad companies have 
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received grants, since 1850, of 91 million 
acres; and the states have received grants, 
for the encouragement of education, of 
202 million acres. If all the lands that 
Uncle Sam has given away be valued at 
the average value of all farm lands to-day 
(including unimproved farms), or $57 an 
acre, the total present value of his gifts to 
his children is $34,000,000,000. 

Furthermore, the government has paid 
to individuals, in the form of pensions, 
something over $6,000,000,000. Add this 
sum to the other, and you have $40,000,- 
000,000 that the government has given 
away during the national life-time, or a 
sum equivalent in value to one eighth of 
the entire present estimated wealth of the 
nation. 

Most of these benefits, excepting pen- 
sions, have been distributed in the West. 
Of course, this “West” was originally 
Ohio and Kentucky, but the people in 
that region who got their lands free from 
the government have all been dead for 
fifty years, and it never occurs to their 
grandchildren to think of a national 
munificence as the source of their present 
wealth. The generation that has reason 
nowadays to think of Uncle Sam as Santa 
Claus lives West of the Mississippi River. 
These west-of-the-river people have a 
state of mind about “the government” 
that is very different from that of the 
Easterner, to whom, indeed, the feeling is 
almost incomprehensible. About the only 
contact the Easterner has with the Federal 
Government is through the postman and 
the income tax collector. But a Westerner 
may have got his farm by free gift from 
the government, may feed his cattle in a 
National Forest, rent another ranch 
from an Indian agent, get his electric light 
from a government-owned water-power, 
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and get his drinking water from a govern- 
ment-owned lake in a National Park. 
The government as giver of gifts touches 
directly the life or the intimate observa- 
tion of nearly every Westerner. 

The foregoing picture of a state of mind 
is necessary to an understanding of the 
controversy now raging in the West and 
in Washington over the conduct of the 
Reclamation Service. Settlers on the 
reclamation projects are charging that 
high-handed bureaucratic tyranny is op- 
pressing them, and the Reclamation 
Service replies that many of the settlers 
are trying to get out of paying their debts 
to the government for their lands and 
water. The facts are worth reviewing, be- 
cause they illustrate perfectly the difficul- 
ties that the government inevitably gets 
into when it tries to engage in strictly bus- 
iness operations. 

Another glance at history at this point 
will help further to give a background to 
the present controversy. In 1902, Con- 
gress passed the Reclamation Act, popu- 
larly known at the time as the Newlands 
Act, from the name of the Nevada Senator 
who wrote it. Theodore Roosevelt was 
President, and the West was much in the 
public mind as a result of his vigorous 
advocacy of conservation. The reclama- 
tion of arid lands appealed to the popular 
imagination as a truly American concep- 
tion, of wresting from nature another of 
her guarded treasures and, by enterprise, 
engineering skill, and vast expenditure, to 
make the desert blossom as the rose. 
The traditional land buyer of westward 
pioneering America also lent a sentimental 
interest to the plan. “Free land” was 
becoming scarce, and the government at 
Washington (ever the giver of gifts) was 
about to make more free land to order. 

With characteristic American speed, 
four projects were authorized within a 
year after the passage of the act, seven 
more the following year, and nine the year 
after—so that, within three years, work 
was under way on twenty projects, in- 
volving an expenditure of $150,000,000. 
This gigantic enterprise was undertaken 
with no previous experience to guide the 
government. The work was regarded as 
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chiefly an engineering enterprise, and no 
doubts were entertained regarding the 
skill of American engineers. This con- 
fidence was justified, for the immense 
dams of concrete that impound the irriga- 
tion waters of these projects are among the 
most monumental of the works of man, 
and promise to endure as the pyramids, 
and to the greater glory of their creators. 

But (it soon became apparent) engineer- 
ing was the least of the problems involved 
in reclamation. The physical works were 
only magnified examples of the applica- 
tion of known formulas and practices. 
The reclamation idea assumed that -an 
equally simple formula could be applied 
to the settlement and development of the 
projects. This formula was, that “land 
plus water plus settlers equals a successful 
reclamation project.” This formula—so 
time has proved—is not correct. It can 
be made correct only by adding numerous 
qualifying adjectives to the nouns—thus: 
“Good land, cleared, leveled, broken up, 
artificially drained, and planted to the 
right crops, plus water plus settlers with 
adequate capital, previous practical farm- 
ing experience, high character, good brains, 
exceptional energy, and a knack for co- 
operation with their neighbors equals a suc- 
cessful reclamation project.” 

Twenty-three years of experience with 
reclamation has taught the Federal Gov- 
ernment how rarely this combination of 
elements can be got together. Only three 
of the twenty-seven projects now completed 
are satisfactorily successful in all respects. 

The rosy side of the reclamation picture 
can be briefly painted, as it is in a govern- 
ment report, as follows: “The twenty-five 
irrigation projects, the development of 
which has advanced to the stage of pro- 
ducing crops, comprise some 34,000 farms 
and a cropped area of approximately 
1,175,000 acres, and produce annually 
crops having a gross value of more than 
$50,000,000. This is practically equiva- 
lent to the agricultural situation in the 
State of Massachusetts’—both as to 
number of farms and as to value of crops. 
The reclamation enterprise may truthfully 
be said, therefore, to have “added another 
state to the Union.” 
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The darker side of the reclamation pic- 
ture is more extensive. First of all, many 
vf the early settlers on the projects were 
not fitted to undertake farm work at all, 
much less the management of irrigated 
land, which requires exceptional intelli- 
gence and adaptability. Dr. Elwood 
Mead, the Director of the Reclamation 
Service, has drawn a vivid word-picture 
of the defective human material that went 
on to some of these lands that had been 
so expensively and laboriously prepared 
for settlement. He says: 


On another project which we are trying to 
salvage, I recently went over the list of occu- 
pations of the early settlers. The first was a 
deep-sea diver, the next was the wife of an 
itinerant baseball player, the third had been a 
missionary in China. A defunct bank owned 
several farms. A painter, a plumber, a 
carpenter, all living in distant cities, owned 
farms, all unoccupied and untilled. A 
transient trained nurse had invested her sav- 
ings in one of these speculative temptations. 
She had neither the money nor inclination to 
do more. None of these people have paid 
water charges or delinquent county taxes for 
three to five years. Creation of a great agri- 
cultural community or the solvency of an 
irrigation project cannot be secured with this 
kind of human material. On projects like 
this the fundamental problem is to get real 
farmers to replace these derelicts who have 
given up hope but linger on, like Micawber, 
waiting for something to turn up. In one 
neighborhood there are seventy abandoned 
farms and a lack of morale everywhere. 
expert practical committee had selected these 
settlers and they had been advised about their 
work, there would now be no important sal- 
vage program or possible loss to either settlers 
or the government. The deep-sea diver 
would have stuck to his element, the bank 
would not have failed. 


Another cloud that rested upon the 
reclamation projects was the fault of the 
publicity they got in the enthusiasm of 


the first few years. It was assumed by 
everybody—press and public alike, and 
excepting only a few informed men in the 
government service, whose voices were 
drowned by the general acclaim—that all 
the land on all the projects was first-class 
land, ready for the plow and the seed. 


If an - 
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The truth was that the land ranged all 
the way from excellent to hopeless, and 
furthermore, that much of it had to be 
cleared of brush and then leveled before it 
could be watered, and then had to be 
broken up for two or three seasons before 
it could be planted. The result of this 
situation was that many settlers were de- 
feated before they started, and have ever 
since nursed a natural resentment against 
the government for what they feel was a 
fraudulent misrepresentation of the lands 
they bought. 

Another cloud developed after a few 
years of operation. Land is irrigated by 
spreading water over it by gravity from a 
ditch. This water sinks into the soil 
and nourishes the roots of the plants. 
Naturally, it does not stop sinking there, 
but goes on down. When it has gone, 
more water is applied from the ditch. 
Underneath the top-soil of Western lands 
is a layer of flint-like crust called hardpan, 
or, in some regions, a layer of clay. Both 
are impervious to water. After a few 
years of irrigation, the water is stopped by 
this impervious layer, and every succeed- 
ing irrigation of the land raises the level 
of the retained water underground. Ulti- 
mately, this level rises so near the surface 
that the roots of plants are standing in a 
pool of water. This destroys the health of 
the plants—in some cases literally drowns 
them. Later, the mineral salts leached 
out of the earth are carried to the surface 
by the rising water table and are deposited 
as “alkali,” which has the same effect on 
most growing things that would be got by 
sprinkling table salt thickly on the soil— 
in other words, death by caustic poisoning. 

The only preventive or cure of these 
troubles is drainage. The government 
never thought of drainage when the earlier 
projects were built, and the farmers have 
had to install expensive drain pipes 
throughout their properties, sometimes at 
a cost nearly equal to the first cost of the 
land. 

Another cloud upon the projects was 
the price of the land. Men would buy 
farms on the projects with the understand- 
ing that their land would cost about $35 
an acre, and when the government works 
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were completed and their cost apportioned, 
it would appear that the settlers owed the 
government $140 an acre. Naturally, 
this caused resentment and, oftentimes, 
failure. 

Still another cloud resulted from bad 
early publicity. The idea was widespread 
that the land on these projects was govern- 
ment land. Some of it was, but more of it 
was not. Settlers arrived, expecting to 
deal with the government on a flat (and 
low) price for land, and found they were 
dealing with private owners who had 
added all the government costs to their 
own holding charges and then had tacked 
on a speculative profit besides. The 
truth was, the government was only in- 
cidentally in the business of selling land. 
Primarily, what the government was 
selling to the settlers was the irrigation 
works it had built, pro-rating their cost 
to the acreage comprised in the project, 
regardless of whether the government or 
private citizens owned the acres. In ad- 
dition, the government was selling water- 
service to the settlers, at so much per acre 
per year. 

If the reader will hastily review the fore- 
going paragraphs and then realize that 
every one of these differences between the 
popular impression and the cold fact meant 
that the settler had to pay the difference, 
he will understand where the settler got 
his idea that he had “something coming to 
him” from the government. In a great 
number of cases he had—though when we 
come to the other side of the story we shall 
see how outrageously the sympathy of the 
government has been abused by some of 
the settlers. 

The settlers early came to Congress with 
their troubles. The Reclamation Act, 
as originally passed, provided that every 
settler should pay his share of the construc- 
tion cost of the irrigation works in ten 
annual installments. For the reasons 
given above, thousands of the settlers had 
spent more than they had expected to 
spend, and had no money to pay the in- 
stallments. So general was this situation, 
and so numerous were the just claims of 
settlers to consideration, that Congress 
doubled the period of payment, extend- 
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ing it to twenty years. This, the so-called 
Extension Act, was passed in 1914. It 
was more than an extension agreement— 
it was a refunding operation as well. 
Settlers not only got more time to pay 
their per-acre share of the cost of the 
permanent irrigation works, but they 
were allowed to add their arrears on the 
yearly charges for water-service to this 
capital account, spreading the whole 
over a long period and without any in- 
terest charges. 

This was the first of the “relief” 
measures for the benefit of the settlers. 
Twice since that time, Congress has been 
appealed to for further relief, and granted 
it—in 1922 and 1923— in the form of acts 
permitting the Secretary of the Interior 
to defer collection of payments then due. 

The theory of abstract justice underly- 
ing these leniency measures was that the 
government had made a mistake in its 
original plan of payment, when it as- 
sumed that all settlers could pay out in 
the same number of years. This assump- 
tion presupposed another, namely, that 
all the lands they bought were equally 
good—which, of course, was not true. 
To that extent, and for a good many other 
reasons suggested above, justice favored 
the settlers as a whole. 

Recent investigation, however, has 
shown that justice cannot be administered 
wholesale. Some settlers on some proj- 
ects have kept up their payments punctu- 
ally, through good seasons and bad, and 
often at severe sacrifice of comfort and 
future prospects. On the other hand, 
other settlers on the same projects, with 
better land and more financial resources, 
have purposely let their payments go by, 
trusting to just such blanket “relief” 
from a tender Congress to give them years 
longer to pay. One of these people has 
$10,000 in cash out on loan at 10 per 
cent. interest—money he should have 
paid the government on his delinquent 
obligation for his share in the project. 
“Relief” to this man means that he can 
continue to withhold payment for several 
years longer—and this, in turn, means 
in effect that he is really borrowing 
$10,000 from the government without 
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interest, lending the money to others at 
1o per cent., and pocketing the profit. 
Meanwhile, his honest neighbor, who has 
sacrificed to pay the government punctu- 
ally, gains nothing from “relief,” and 
may actually have to borrow money for 
current expenses from the clever rascal 
who has not paid at all. 

The “leniency laws’ offered no perma- 
nent solution of these complex problems. 
They simply postponed them. Demands 
for further “‘relief’”’ being pressing, the 
Secretary of the Interior, Dr. Work, two 
years ago appointed a Fact Finding Com- 
mittee to investigate the whole reclama- 
tion situation and to recommend a per- 
manent solution. In April, 1924, the 
committee reported. Congress enacted 
some of its recommendations. Recogniz- 
ing that wholesale relief was inequitable, 
Congress authorized the Secretary of the 
Interior to decide each individual case 
on its merits, to extend the time of pay- 
ment where justice required, and to de- 
mand immediate payment where the set- 
tler was able to pay. 


Then the trouble began. In the spring 


of 1925, Director Mead, with the backing 
of the Secretary, “notified settlers that 
hereafter relief, when extended, would be 
to individuals; and to them only after a 
showing that the delinquency was due to 
obstacles they were unable to overcome. 
That notice has caused the bureau to lead 


a strenuous life. Applications for in- 
dividual relief came in this year by the 
thousands. They had to be examined and 
reported on in the field, and then scru- 
tinized in the Washington office. In all 
cases the underlying idea was to give 
them a sympathetic consideration, but to 
insist on payments where the govern- 
ment’s generosity was being abused. As 
a result of this action, hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars were collected where 
blanket deferment would have resulted in 
nonpayment.” 

The uproar attendant upon this un- 
familiar process of collecting money due 
the government filled the newspapers of 
the country last spring and summer with 
the anguished cries of Western settlers 
and Western Senators. Demands were 
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made that President Coolidge should dis- 
miss Secretary Work from his Cabinet, and 
other violent gestures of protest were 
numerous. The issue is now up to Con- 
gress, and much oratory, some execra- 
tion, and probably further “relief” will 
be the result. 

So much for the history of the Reclama- 
tion Service and its troubles. In itself, 
it is a matter of the trials of perhaps 
200,000 citizens among 100,000,cco—the 
concerns of two tenths of 1 per cent. of 
the population of the country. It is like- 
wise a matter of perhaps $200,000,000 
of government money, which sooner 
or later, and more or less, is to be returned 
to the Treasury—an item of small mo- 
ment by comparison with many others. 
But, viewed as an experiment in govern- 
ment, how important the issues involved! 
How suggestive the lessons of this experi- 
ence! 

For example: If the history retailed 
above makes clear one thing above all 
others, it is that government is too slow, 
too many-minded, too irresponsible, too 
subject to sentimental moods, too subject 
to political pressure, to engage in business 
enterprises. The idea that a bureau of 
government at Washington, acting 
through field agents 2,000 miles away, on 
twenty-seven scattered bodies of land, is 
competent to decide the complex business 
details of payment of the obligations of 
30,000 individual debtors, no two circum- 
stanced alike, is absurd on the face of it. 
And yet this is exactly what the govern- 
ment was bound to undertake to do, once 
it undertook to engage in the real estate 
business and the business of supplying 
water to its customers. 

A number of lessons have been learned 
by the government as a result of this ex- 
perience. The first is, that it had best go 
slowly in committing itself to the con- 
struction of new reclamation projects. 
Terrific pressure comes from the Western 
states to have them undertaken, because 
a new project means millions of Federal 
money spent locally, and it means also a 
permanent addition to population, with 
consequent increased local business. But 
the country already suffers from over- 
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production of the specialized products 
adapted to irrigated land, and it is foolish 
to add new areas of production until de- 
mand catches up with supply. 

Another lesson learned is, that the 
states in which projects are located must 
be compelled quickly to take over the 
financial burden from the Federal Govern- 
ment, and to take over also the active 
management of the projects. This not 
only places the financial burden where the 
financial benefits accrue, but places the 
managerial responsibility at home, where 
its problems can be dealt with for what 
they are, namely, local problems. 

Another lesson is, that by some means 
land speculation must be eliminated from 
reclamation. Probably the future prac- 
tice will be that the government will 
condemn and purchase all tracts in private 
ownership on the projects that are larger 
than the farm that a resident owner actu- 
ally cultivates. It can then fix an equi- 
table price to the bona fide settler and give 
him a fair start. 

The other lessons are these: Hereafter 
the projects must be leveled and drained 
Settlers 


as well as supplied with water. 
must be selected—chosen for their farm 
experience, capital resources, intelligence, 


and character. The lands must be classi- 
fied as to soils, distance from railroads, and 
other factors of value, and then sold for 
what they are worth—not all at one price. 

In the current controversy between the 
Western settlers and the Department of 
the Interior, both sides are right. Granted 
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the psychology of the Westerner, who 
looks to Washington as a combination of 
Croesus, Santa Claus, and Great White 
Father—and it is historically a justified 
psychology—he is right to expect any 
lengths of help and indulgence. Granted, 
on the other hand, the psychology of 
Washington, that the settler has already 
had infinitely more consideration than 
anybody could expect in private business, 
the government is right in trying to get 
the Reclamation Service at last down to a 
business basis. 

In the current controversy it is equally 
true that both parties are wrong. The 
Westerner has come to expect too much 
from the government. Oftentimes he will 
use conscienceless methods in dealing 
with the government, without any feeling 
of moral obliquity, just because the 
government is remote, rich, and imper- 
sonal. On the other hand, Washington 
is trying to correct a major mistake by 
half measures instead of whole measures. 
The original mistake was in undertaking 
to do something that government has no 
aptitude for doing, namely, engage in de- 
tailed private business. The only way 
permanently to correct the mistake is to 
change the whole underlying basis of the 
operation. The government can lend its 
credit to the states for these operations; 
the government can supply engineering 
skill and agricultural advice; but it cannot 
supply individual credit or local business 
management. It is folly to try. The 
states must assume these burdens. 
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Dwight Morrow, A New National Figure 


cA Man Who Has Fulfilled Early Predictions 


NE night, long prior to the na- 

C) tional conventions of 1920, I dined 

with an eminent and amusing 

citizen of New York who is something 

of a philosopher as well as a business leader. 

During the course of the meal he voiced 
these entertaining comments: 

“There are two departments of human 
activity in which success seems to have no 
relation to brains—writing poetry and 
making money.” 

“Tf the political parties would refer their 
problems to me I could settle the nomina- 
tions in five minutes. I’d have the Dem- 
ocrats nominate Owen Young and the Re- 
publicans nominate Dwight Morrow. 
Then whichever way the election went the 
country would have the comfortable as- 
surance that one of the best brains in the 
United States was at work in the White 
House.” 

The name of neither Young nor Morrow 
had public significance at that time, nor 
had the nation yet discovered how fine an 
intelligence it possessed in the quiet 
Governor of Massachusetts, but in view of 
what has since occurred the two whimsical 
comments have interest. The first, to be 
sure, does not much concern us at the 
moment. 

Dwight Morrow has written no poetry. 
As a partner in J. P. Morgan & Company, 
he has been around in the pastures where 
money grows, and a very satisfactory 
amount of it has stuck to him, a fact which 
probably affords him some surprise. Cer- 
tainly he began life with no idea of being 
rich, and if he had been a college professor, 
as he thought he might be in his college 
days and has been repeatedly urged to be 


since, it would have made little difference 
in his happiness. 

As to the second observation, which re- 
fers to his brains, the nation has had recent 
opportunity to judge from his report as 
Chairman of the President’s Aircraft 
Board. ‘Those who had known him per- 
sonally through the years needed no public 
demonstration of his thinking. To talk 
with him even for five minutes is to realize 
that his is an extraordinary mental equip- 
ment, a mind that seems to be interested 
in almost everything. 

The process of his appointment to the 
Aircraft Board throws an amusing light 
on the technique of Calvin Coolidge as an 
executive. Picking up the Sunday paper 
in his Englewood, New Jersey, home, Mr. 
Morrow was astonished to read that the 
President had designated him, with other 
estimable citizens, for this important na- 
tional service. The appointment could 
hardly have come at a more difficult time; 
there were a hundred business reasons why 
he should not leave New York. He de- 
bated whether to take the night train to 
Washington and beg off or wait until the 
receipt of his official notice. He decided 
to wait. A few days later a letter came 
from the President asking him to be at the 
White House at eleven o’clock on a certain 
morning. He went, assuming that he 
would have an opportunity to present his 
situation to the President and be released. 
Instead, he was ushered into the Cabinet 
room and there found the other members 
of the commission, some of them in much 
the same difficulty as himself. An em- 
barrassed moment elapsed, and then the 
President entered, greeted the nine in- 
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dividuals, and took his place at the head 
of the table. 

“T have asked you gentlemen to come 
here on a matter of very great moment to 
the nation,” he said in effect, and pro- 
ceeded to outline briefly the nature of the 
investigation which he wished them to 
make. “I am sorry that I have no ap- 
propriation from which to pay your ex- 
penses. The information available in the 
various departments is at your disposal. I 
wish now to thank you personally for your 
willingness to serve the government in this 
important work.” 

Whereupon he nodded again and walked 
out, leaving a rather breathless group of 
gentlemen, with their perfectly good ex- 
cuses all unused. 

That meeting in the White House offices 
marked another chapter in the friendship 
between Calvin Coolidge and Dwight 
Morrow, which began at Amherst College 
thirty-four years ago. Morrow’s father, 
who at the time of Dwight’s birth was 
president of Marshall College and spent 
the larger part of his life in educational 
work, was a man of broad intellectual sym- 


pathies and vigorous personality. His 
mother died only a few years ago, at the 


good age of eighty-two. From her the 
children inherited their somewhat ab- 
breviated stature, their characteristically 
quick, decisive movements, and the seem- 
ingly tireless alertness of their minds. The 
old lady was irrepressible in her enthusiasm 
and never allowed the world quite to catch 
up with her. “You girls can grow old- 
fashioned if you want to,” she responded 
spiritedly to one of her daughters who 
chided her for over-activity. “Iam going 
to stay modern as long as I live.” When 
she suffered an attack of pneumonia at 
eighty-one, she remarked fervently, 
“While I don’t want to live to be an old 
lady, I don’t propose to die of a cold.” 
A month later she was aboard a ship on 
her way to Panama, helping to take care 
of seasick passengers. 

There were two boys and three girls, and 
not the least among the mother’s claims to 
distinction is the fact that they were all 
brought up and received higher educations 
on a family income which never exceeded 
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$1,800a year. The older brother Jay took 
the competitive examinations for West 
Point, won the appointment, and gradu- 
ated in the class of 1891. Until recently, 
as Colonel Morrow, he was Governor of 
the Panama Canal Zone. Dwight also 
took the West Point examinations and 
won, but there developed some feeling in 
the Congressional district that two broth- 
ers Ought not to have the appointment in 
succession. Accordingly, Dwight spent 
several years working as a clerk with a 
coke company in Pittsburgh in order to 
earn enough money to go to Amherst. It 
is interesting to conjecture what might 
have happened if he had gone through the 
Military Academy. Would he asa soldier 
have been as close to the top as he has 
come to be as a civilian? 

Only a few men in the Amherst class of 
1895 knew the quiet, self-contained Cool- 
idge. Morrow was one of the few. In 
personal characteristics they were far 
apart. Morrow was sociable, humorous, 
a leader in his classes and in all student 
affairs, elected to Phi Beta Kappa, and 
voted the “man most likely to succeed.” 
Coolidge was what he is and ever will be. 
But the deeper natures of the two men 
drew them together. They took long 
walks in the spring of their senior year and 
talked about the law and about life. I 
doubt if they have exchanged half a dozen 
letters in thirty years, but in almost every 
year there has been some occasion when 
they could get together, behind the college 
chapel, or in the Coolidge front parlor at 
Northampton, or in New York, after an 
Amherst dinner, and bring their friendship 
up to date. Each sensed early the possi- 
bilities in the other, and Morrow was the 
first important man in New York to dare 
suggest that Massachusetts had a self- 
contained statesman who might some day 
be President. 

He put himself through Columbia Law 
School by tutoring and conducting quiz 
classes, and went to work upon graduation 
in the office of Simpson, Thacher, & 
Bartlett. Tom Reed, who had recently 
retired as Speaker of the House, had be- 
come associated with the firm, and one of 
the first duties of the new clerk was to help 
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the old statesman who knew so much 
about the ways of men but who had grown 
rather rusty in the ways of law. The firm 
was counsel for the General Electric Com- 
pany and represented T. Coleman DuPont 
in the complicated negotiations leading 
up to the purchase of the Equitable Build- 
ing, a tangle which kept Morrow up all 
night for a good many nights in succession. 

New York is a big town, but it discovers 
unusual ability faster than any town in the 
world. Let a man be a better bootblack 
or a little better headwaiter or a little more 
apt at business and he becomes a “Tony 
the Bootblack” with a fortune of a million, 
or an “Oscar” at the Waldorf, or a partner 
of J. P. Morgan. Morrow’s capacity for 
seeing through problems, his habit of going 
into a room with a problem and coming 
out after hours or days with the problem 
thoroughly tied and tamed, won the ad- 
miring respect of the Morgan partners. 
When a little past his fortieth birthday he 
entered the Morgan firm and continued his 
habit of solving problems which became 
larger as the years passed. On one oc- 
casion—how critical only a few men know 


even now—he sat up all night with Durant 
and DuPont of the Durant holdings in 
General Motors and averted an impending 
panic. 

The World War broke suddenly, and the 
staid old banking house became the center 


of world affairs. Great European credits 
were arranged through it, all the purchases 
of the Allies were conducted under its di- 
rection, and there were legal problems 
which were as new as they were tremen- 
dous. Morrow reveled in them. Many 
of the big manufacturers remember that 
after long periods of negotiation with 
the late E. R. Stettinius in respect to de- 
tails, a contract involving many millions 
was drawn in a few minutes by Morrow, 
often no more than a page in length. 
With our own entrance into the conflict 
his service took on a more direct character. 
He was sent abroad by President Wilson 
as a member of the vital commission on 
Allied shipping. In conferring the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal upon him at the 
close of the war, General Pershing said: 
“He was responsible for the first intelligent 
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epitomization of the complete Allied ton- 
nage situation, and his able presentation 
of the situation to the Allied countries 
materially affected the tonnage policy, re- 
sulting in all possible economy.” Persh- 
ing was quick to recognize his quality and 
commandeered him after the task of the 
shipping mission was finished as his chief 
civil aid at Chaumont. 

Such, in brief, has been his career. 

He has three characteristics which are 
worthy of special notice. First, his lavish 
generosity with his interest and his time. 
I often wonder at what hour of the day or 
night he gets his work for the Morgan firm 
done. His devotion to Amherst College 
has been so complete that it sometimes got 
a trifle on the nerves of Mr. Morgan. 

“Dwight,” he exclaimed one day when 
Morrow had missed a firm meeting, “if 
you will get off that Amherst Board of 
Trustees I’ll make you a personal present 
of $100,000.” Morrow did not get off the 
board and is in it to-day deeper than ever. 

Through his efforts the five local charity 
organizations of Englewood, New Jersey, 
his home town, were united into a Civic 
Association, of which he was president for 
ten years. He was president of the library 
board for four years and chairman of the 
committeee which financed the Englewood 
hospital. Besides which, he and a small 
quiet group of his friends seem to have a 
permanent annual responsibility for the 
million-dollar budget of the New York As- 
sociation for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor. 

In 1916-17, when the scandal in the New 
Jersey prisons broke out, Governor Edge 
appointed him a member of the commission 
of inquiry, of which he subsequently be- 
came chairman. Following its report he 
prepared a plan with the help of experts, on 
which all the penal legislation of New Jer- 
sey was revised and modern psychiatric 
methods introduced. Colleges, charities, 
social-service institutions, the state and 
national governments—he has shared his 
time with all of them, while carrying his 
full share of the burdens of what is perhaps 
the busiest office in the land. 

He is inherently a scholar—that is the 
second significant fact. I remember visit- 





“TO MAKE HIS DREAMS COME TRUE” 


ing him one day, in answer to a summons 
on a business matter, and being greeted 
with, “Bruce, get a book called ‘Six Radi- 
cal Thinkers,’ by Professor John MacCunn, 
of the University of Liverpool. It gives 
the political philosophy of Bentham, Mill, 
Cobden, Carlyle, Mazzini, and T. H. 
Green.” Some of the most interesting 
gatherings I have ever attended have been 
in his home, dinners of men of all sorts, 
men who probably never met together at 
the same table anywhere else. A news- 
paper proprietor and an English labor 
leader, a lawyer, a United States Senator, 
the head of a social settlement, a college 
professor—all discussing quite frankly the 
shortcomings of the social system and the 
difficulties in the way of making it better. 
Five universities have offered him the 
opportunity to become their leader or 
to accept important professorships — a 
record, I imagine, which will not soon be 
equalled in the career of any other busi- 
ness man. 

Finally, he has kept to a remarkable de- 
gree his sympathy with the point of view 
of common folk and his capacity to see 
the other side. He has consistently re- 
fused to accept meaningless directorates, 
but downtown New York knows how far 
his influence has penetrated in the policies 
of great corporations and that it has been 
an influence always in favor of high princi- 
ples and policies dictated by publicinterest. 
Wall Street often finds him on the other 
side. He believes in the apportioning of 
heavy burdens among those who have been 
heavily blessed. He believes in high in- 
heritance taxes because he believes that 
money left to children is apt to do the 
children harm. In a recent address to 
the alumni of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania at the opening of their forty-million- 
dollar drive, he said: 

“You heretofore have been inheritors. 
You are about to become founders. You 
should be grateful to this university for 
giving you the priceless privilege of chang- 
ing your status. What happens to families 
and communities and races that merely 
live in houses that have been built for 
them? It is the oldest tragedy in history 
—repeated over and over again. A man 
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of courage and vision engages in great 
enterprises. He sacrifices of his sleep and 
his pleasures to make his dreams come 
true. All men and all elements seem to 
servehim. But the baggage that he leaves 
his child soon slips away if that child has 
been deprived of the benefit of making his 
own sacrifices. A strong young race, 
trained in the desert, led by a pillar of fire, 
breaks into a rich and fertile country; 
walled cities fall down before them; ten of 
them can chase a thousand. This same 
race lives but a little while in fertile valleys, 
dwelling in cities that they builded not, 
eating of vineyards that they planted not, 
and the sound of a driven leaf shall chase 
them.” 

His extraordinary power of concentra- 
tion has given rise to many stories of 
absent-mindedness, most of them doubtless 
apocryphal. But this one at least seems 
pretty well authenticated. At its twenty- 
fifth reunion the Amherst class of 1895 
rented a boarding house near the campus 
for a reunion headquarters. Morrow 
established himself in a room on the second 
floor, started the water running in the one 
bath tub which the house boasted, and im- 
mediately fell into animated discussion 
with a group of classmates on the general 
condition of the world. Presently the 
water began to leak down through the 
ceiling into the dining room, and an in- 
furiated boarding-house lady leaped up 
the stairs. Her angry eyes saw no partner 
of J. P. Morgan; they saw only an ex- 
student of Amherst College, partially dis- 
robed, talking away on problems that can 
never be settled. What she said to him 
was classical, and he took it as an ex- 
student must and should. For that, ina 
broad sense, is what he is—a student who 
has never outgrown the love of study, a 
boy who has never lost his boyish enthu- 
siasm, a friend who has never abandoned 
his old friends because fortune happened to 
keep him busy and make him rich. Those 
who know him best like him most, and 
there is little wonder that Calvin Coolidge, 
who has known him for thirty-four years, 
should decide that the nation needs him 
and that private business has had him 
almost long enough.—Bruce Barton. 





obert Williams Wood, Physicist 


cA Versatile Scientist With a Sense of Humor 


Elementary Treatise on Deter- 
\minants” and “Alice in Wonder- 
land,” people have understood that a 
scientist, could think about other things 
than sciénce, and could even do things in 
other fields. So unusual was such a com- 
bination of aes however, that the staid 
Professor Hodgson who wrote and taught 
mathematics never ventured publicly to 
admit that he was the “Lewis Carroll” 
who spun such delightful tales for children. 
Times have changed, and a living Ameri- 
can university professor, over his own 
name, has published scientific discoveries 
that have given him world-wide renown, 
has made inventions of wide utility, has 
written nonsense verses for children, has 
collaborated on two novels, and has de- 
vised lighting effects for Ziegfeld’s “Fol- 
lies” and the “Music Box Revue.” 
Robert Williams Wood is this versatile 
scientist. He is Professor of Experimental 
Physics at the Johns Hopkins University. 
He is one of the three most distinguished 
physicists in this country, sharing with 
Dr. Millikan, of Pasadena, and Dr. Mic- 
helson, of Chicago, the honor of having 
gone farthest of all Americans into the 
mystery of the molecule. As the reader 
is doubtless aware, the old idea has gone 
by the boards, which held that this “too, 
too solid earth” was solid at all. On the 
contrary, students of physics are now 
pretty well convinced that the molecule, 
the smallest subdivision of matter, is 
merely a tiny universe wherein negative 
charges of electricity revolve about a cen- 
tral charge of positive electricity. In 
other words, “‘matter” does not exist, and 
what we define by that term is really an 
arrangement of “energy” in various rel- 
ative positions and of various relative 
forces. A sunbeam anda lump of coal are 
made of the same thing, mixed in different 
proportions. 


| ete since the same man wrote “‘ An 


As this fascinating theory arose chiefly 
from the study of light, it is natural that a 
physicist whose specialty has always been 
the physics of light should distinguish him- 
self in this field—if he had the power to 
achieve distinction. Dr. Wood has done 
so. In the words of a recent report from 
Johns Hopkins: 


In analyzing various wave-lengths of the 
spectrum, particularly in the field of the ultra- 
violet -. he has done much to make 
clear how the electrons change from one orbit 
to another when light is absorbed or emitted 
by the atom. The electrons are the smallest 
particles of matter and their arrangement is 
the primary cause of why one element is differ- 
ent from another. The knowledge of their 
action bids fair to give man creative powers far 
in excess of those which are already possible 
through the wonders of modern chemistry. 


Dr. Wood’s researches have brought him 
the rare honor of a membership in the 
Royal Society of London, and in learned 
societies in Germany, Italy, and America 
as well. It is natural that such a scientist 
should be the author of a standard work on 
“Physical Optics,” in two volumes. No 
one can be surprised to learn that among 
his other publications should appear such 
a treatise as “Fluorescence and magnetic 
rotation spectra of sodium vapor and their 
analysis,” and other works of like porten- 
tous sound. But it is somewhat unex- 
pected to find the same man the author of 
“How to Tell the Birds from the Flowers; 
and other Wood Cuts,” being a book of 
nonsense verse for children, written and 
illustrated by the learned Dr. Wood. It 
is only a little less unexpected to find 
that he is also the author, in collabora- 
tion with Arthur Train, of two imagina- 
tive novels, “The Man Who Rocked the 
Earth” and “The Moon Maker,” which 
are entertaining fictions that combine 
human romance and scientific speculation, 
somewhat after the manner of Jules Verne. 
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The fact is, Dr. Wood has always done 
the unexpected. Having graduated from 
Harvard thirty-four years ago, he went to 
Johns Hopkins for advanced study in 
physics. The great Rowland became 
impatient at his unconventional ways 
and begged the great Remsen to take 
him off his hands, remarking that “this 
young man will never be a physicist” 
—a compliment that Remsen soon re- 
turned, with the retort that “this young 
man will never be a chemist.” Wood 
acquired a reputation for originality that 
extended beyond the campus. For ex- 
ample, be achieved a dread prestige 
among the street urchins (chiefly colored) 
of Baltimore, for he carried in his pocket 
a bottle of pellets of sodium, which have 
the property of bursting into flame upon 
contact with water. Sauntering down 
the street, he would abstract one of the 
pellets from the bottle and hide it in 
his hand as he approached a group of 
these simple-minded people. Then, hav- 
ing caught the eye of one, he would non- 
chalantly spit into the gutter and unob- 
trusively flip the pellet at the same spot. 
The burst of flame that followed gave 
him the reputation among the superstitious 
youngsters of being a genuine spit-fire. 

The frigid atmosphere of his professors 
toward his unusual personality finally dis- 
turbed Wood’s own serenity. The young 
optical physicist thereupon left Johns Hop- 
kins and spent the next two years studying 
at the University of Berlin. Seven years 
later, he returned to Johns Hopkins, at the 
age of thirty-three, as a full professor of 
physics, a chair he has occupied ever since. 

Honors have fallen thick upon him: 
the degree of Doctor of Laws from three 
universities (Clark, Birmingham, and 
Edinburgh); medals from the Franklin In- 
stitute and the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, for his work in color pho- 
tography and in the theory of light; and 
memberships in learned societies here and 
abroad. 

The prime interest of Dr. Wood’s 
life is, of course, pure science, as distin- 
guished from applied science, and it is in 
this field that he has achieved world-wide 
fame. 


PERSONALITIES—ROBERT WILLIAMS WOOD 


Dr. Wood’s old teacher, Rowland, used 
to declare that “to have the application 
of a science, the science itself must 
exist ’””—the pure scientist being, therefore, 
the supremely necessary creative thinker, 
whose discoveries must precede the prac- 
tical inventions that directly minister 
to the convenience of man. But, great 
as Dr. Wood’s achievements in pure 
science have been, he has many practical 
applications also to his credit: 

In 1898, Dr. Wood originated the meth- 
od, now in general use, of thawing frozen 
water mains by running an electrical cur- 
rent through them. He devised the 
method now used to melt highly refractory 
metals, notably tungsten, the ready re- 
duction of which permits the easy manu- 
facture of improved electric light bulbs. 
He devised the method of photographing 
sound by means of the condensation of the 
air following an explosion—a discovery 
that underlies and made possible the fam- 
iliar photographs of the “sound rings” 
produced at the mouth of a cannon follow- 
ing the discharge of its projectile. During 
the war, he perfected a method for secret 
signaling used by our Army in France. 

To quote again from the Johns Hopkins 
publication: 


Already many applications of the most prac- 
tical value have arisen from the researches of 
Professor Wood. Who could have foreseen 
that his experiment to extend the hydrogen 
spectrum could be of outstanding value to 
the electrical industry? His immediate task 
seemed to have absolutely no bearing on the 
needs of mankind. It was to break up ordi- 
nary hydrogen, in which two atoms combine to 
make amolecule, and to produce atomic hydro- 
gen, in which the atoms are dissociated. In 
doing so he used an unusually large discharge 
tube and an extremely high current in the 
presence of water vapor. He placed a tung- 
sten wire, heated to incandescence by an elec- 
tric current, in the exhaust from the tube so 
that he might study the spectrum of atomic 
hydrogen. 

When he switched off the current to the wire 
he was surprised to find that the tungsten 
filament did not cool but remained white hot. 
This, he discovered, was due to the heat 
generated by the hydrogen atoms as they 
struck the surface of the metal and re- 
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combined to form molecular hydrogen. The 
General Electric Company is now applying 
this discovery by the use of an atomic hydro- 
gen blast to weld chromium and other metals 
which cannot be welded by ordinary methods. 


Tn his laboratory studies in optics, Dr. 
Wood has discovered many odd effects of 
light. Some of these he has passed along 
to theatrical producers, who have used 
them to create the 
startling stage ef- 
fects that have be- 
come a specialty of 
the “revues.” For 
example, specta- 
tors at this year’s 
“Music Box Re- 
vue” have been 
mystified at the 
sudden transfor- 
mation in the color 
scheme of the 
chorus at one stage 
of the performance. 
In the twinkling of 
an eye, the exposed 
parts of the per- 
formers’ bodies be- 
come a ruddy choc- 
olate and their cos- 
tumes, previously 
altogether white, 
become multi- 
colored. This ef- 
ect is achieved by 
painting the ex- 
posed skin and also certain patterns on 
the white garments with special paints not 
noticeable in a white light. Then with the 
stage slightly darkened violet and ultra- 
violet rays are thrown on the chorus from 
mercury arcs that bring out the painted 
portions and leave everything else the 
same, because only these painted portions 
respond to this type of radiation. 

Professor Wood’s earlier application of 
phosphorescent paints and ultra-violet 
radiation to similar schemes for the Zieg- 
feld “Follies” included that most striking 
scene, “It’s getting dark on old Broad- 
way.” In this case the girls, dressed all 
in white, went through their dance first 
with normal illumination of the stage and 


The Clover: The Plover 


The Plover and the Clover can be 
told apart with ease, 

By paying close attention to the 
habits of the Bees, 

For Ento-molosists aver, the Bee 
can be in Clover, 

While Ety-molo-sists concur, 
there is no B in Plover. 


From “ How to Tell the Birds from the Flowers,’ © Duffield €9 Co. 
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then gradually as the lights were altered 
the stage grew darker and darker while the 
girls’ faces, arms, and legs became visible 
only in very faint dark outline at the same 
time that their hats, shirtwaists, knee- 
pants, shoes, and gloves glowed with a 
pale pearly light, so that the chorus seemed 
to the eye only a rhythmically moving ar- 
ray of ghostly figures swaying through the 
darkness of night. 
This effect is 
achieved by first 
painting the gar- 
ments with a phos- 
phorescent paint 
which is not notice- 
able in a white 


light, but which 
- glows in the dark. 


' 
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The same device is 
used to produce the 
“Dancing Skele- 
ton”: the bones are 
painted on thedan- 
cer’s tights and the 
skull on his head, 
so that a most life- 
like, or rather ani- 
mated - death -like, 
effect is obtained. 

“It was Dr. 
Wood also who dis- 
covered that ex- 
tremely clever 
fraudulent eras- 
ures, made with 
chemicals, could be detected by examina- 
tion with ultra-violet light. This process 
is now used to reveal alterations in checks, 
wills, manuscripts, passports, and other 
valuable documents.” 

All of which goes to show that a disciple 
of pure science can do other things than 
“sit cross-legged on darkened Everest and 
poke the ribs of Jupiter’—such practical 
things as teach factories how to weld their 
metals, banks how to defend their checks, 
and old and young how to see gay absurdi- 
ties in the world about them. But his 
chief labors are as holy as any that man 
may undertake, being the search for the 
key to the writings of God upon the face 
of nature—French Strother. 





How the Law Saves the Criminal 


(Continuing the Series on the Rising Tide of (rime 


LAWRENCE VEILLER 


LONG with the rising tide of crime, 
there is an evil of equal, or even 
greater import in its consequences 

—the widespread belief that there is one 
law for the rich and another for the poor, 
that if a person has money he will go 
“unwhipped of justice,” that it is only the 
poor who are punished for their misdeeds. 

“You can get away with murder if you 
have money ’”’—thus the man in the street 
expresses his view of the situation. A 
few years ago that expression was used 
only figuratively. To-day, however, it 
finds literal acceptance. To many it 
means that justice is bought and sold. 
No intelligent observer of public affairs 
in this country, however, believes that. 
He realizes that there may be, here and 
there among minor officials in our courts, 
corruption, politics, favoritism, “the buy- 
ing of indulgences,” but that our courts 
themselves have lost their integrity, the 
better-informed man does not for a mo- 
ment believe. 

But the average citizen—the man in the 
street—does not so discriminate. To him, 
the failure to achieve justice means that 
justice is for sale. What else can he 
think? He sees the poor man arrested, 
locked up, kept in jail—not set free on 
bail as is the man with money—allowed 
to languish in jail for weeks and months, 
then ultimately tried, convicted, and sent 
to prison. At the same time he sees the 
man with money arrested, immediately 
released on bail, set free, and, if he is a 
professional criminal, proceed immediately 
to resume his life of crime. He sees the 
trial delayed for months, while the offender 
is at liberty, free to go and come as he will, 
without restraint of any kind. Then he 
sees the trial drag out, every advantage 
taken of the technicalities of the law, and 
ultimately the prisoner either set free or 


given so light a sentence that it becomes a 
very travesty on justice. 

Is it strange that, under these circum- 
stances, he should infer that it is only the 
poor who are punished, and that the man 
with money, through some method not 
always understood by him, buys his 
immunity? It takes only one Thaw case, 
one Leopold-Loeb case, to make the great 
mass of the people in this country believe 
that justice is for sale. 

However, the real fact, of course, is that 
our system of administration of the 
criminal laws has broken down, not that 
justice is for sale. We have got ourselves 
into a situation by which any man who 
is able to employ skillful legal advice, can 
so take advantage of the mazes and in- 
tricacies of the law as to get off with a 
very light punishment or with none at all. 

In that epoch-making statement, made 
sixteen years ago, which was quoted in the 
first article of this series, Chief Justice 
Taft said that the administration of the 
criminal law in the United States was a 
disgrace to civilization, and that the 
prevalence of crime was due largely to 
the failure of the law and its adminis- 
tration to bring criminals to justice, and 
he added: 


The trial of a criminal seems like a game 
of chance, with all the chances in favor of the 
criminal, and if he escapes he seems to have 
the sympathy of a sporting public. 


When one reviews the facts in the case 
Chief Justice Taft’s statement seems 
conservative indeed. The legal loopholes 
through which criminals escape are in- 
credible in number and in kind. More 
than three fourths of the cases civil and 
criminal, it is estimated, are sent back 
for retrial because of some mistake in 
form and not in substance. The per- 
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centage in criminal cases alone is even 
greater. 

Let us consider a few significant in- 
stances. They are almost unbelievable. 

Take the case of “Eddie the Immune,” 
so called because of his ability to escape 
punishment. ‘‘Eddie” was one Edward 
Jackson, a Chicago pickpocket, who was 
caught in a street car with the purse of an 
Italian laborer in his hand, containing $59. 
On his trial the evidence wassooverwhelm- 
ing that there was no escape from con- 
viction. The jury rendered its verdict 
in these words: 


We, the jury, find the defendant, Edward 
Jackson, guilty in manner and form charged 
in the indictment. 


The indictment charged him with 
stealing $59 and counsel raised no question 
as to the amount stolen; that was an 
agreed fact—it was $59. But after con- 
viction the case was carried up on appeal 
to the higher court and the Supreme 
Court of Illinois reversed the case and 
granted a new ‘trial because in the verdict 
itself the value of the money stolen was 
not mentioned. 

In another case in Illinois where a man, 
one Schultz, deliberately killed his victim, 
he was found guilty of manslaughter by 
the lower court. The case was carried 
up on appeal to the Supreme Court, which 
set aside the judgment, because it held 
that he was guilty of murder or nothing. 
Under the Federal Constitution, the man 
could not be tried again for murder, 
because he had already been put in jeop- 
ardy once and had been found guilty 
of manslaughter. He could not be tried 
again for manslaughter because the highest 
court had said that he was guilty of 
murder or nothing. Consequently the 
only course left for the law to pursue was 
to set this red-handed murderer free, and 
this was done. 

Judge Kavanagh, of the Superior Court 
of Chicago, has recently pointed out some 
of the grounds on which the higher courts 
will set aside a conviction. Among these 
he mentioned that, if a jury is put in 
charge of a deputy sheriff who is not 
especially sworn in, it will vitiate the 
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judgment. If the jury separates before 
the verdict, no matter how harmlessly, it 
will vitiate the judgment. If the State 
forgets to prove that the crime was com- 
mitted in the county of the trial, it will 
vitiate the judgment. If the record 
fails to show a convening order for the 
term of court, it will vitiate the judgment. 
So will any omission or slip happening 
in the instructions to the jury; if any un- 
justified statement in the heat of argument 
escapes from the State’s Attorney—in 
short, if any one of a thousand things 
happen, not approved by the complicated 
rules of the game, the upper court will 
grant a new trial, even if the court believes 
the defendant guilty. 

In New York, a similar situation exists. 
In discussing this subject recently with a 
group of lawyer friends I suggested that 
it would be wise to seek legislation along 
the lines of the English practice which 
would do away with the setting aside of 
convictions by the higher courts on 
technical grounds. One of these men, 
very experienced at the Bar and in criminal 
practice, said that he was quite sure that 
the law now amply took care of such 
a situation, and recourse was promptly 
had to the law books to see whether he was 
right. We found that the law was quite 
definite. For the Code provides as fol- 
lows: 


After hearing the appeal, the court must 
give judgment without regard to technical 
errors or defects or to exceptions which do 
not affect the substantial rights of the parties. 


So far as the statute was concerned my 
lawyer friend was quite right, and I was 
puzzled to understand how it was that 
so many cases in New York were reversed 
on technical grounds. 

In looking into the subject more fully we 
found that the state’s highest court had 
nullified that statute by holding that any 
technical error in receiving or rejecting 
evidence necessitated a new trial. The 
court got around the law by reading into 
it an intention that was not there, by 
saying that the statute was in effect little 
more than a codification of the old rule. 
They held that if the higher court could 
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see that by no possibility the error could 
have hurt the defendant, then the judg- 
ment would stand; but that error once 
shown is presumably prejudicial. Thus 
the Court of Appeals substituted its 
views for that of the legislature and 
through “judge-made law” nullified the 
intent of the law-makers. 

Judge Kavanagh has compiled a list of 
nearly 800 cases where courts of review 
in this country have reversed conviction 
without any regard as to the innocence 
or guilt of the defendant, but only con- 
sidering whether the game as played in 
the lower court had been according to the 
rules. We cite the following from this 
list. To the layman they are incredible: 


In the State of Washington a conviction for 
stealing “one hundred dollars lawful money”’ 
was set aside because the indictment failed to 
charge “lawful money of the United States.” 
The Supreme Court gave as a reason that the 
victim might have been carrying around 
Mexican money. 

In Georgia a man charged with stealing a 
hog that had a slit out of his right ear and a 
clip out of his left ear was granted a new trial 
because the evidence disclosed that although he 
had stolen the animal, yet the slit was out of 
its left ear and the clip was out of its right ear. 

In Illinois one Philip Goldberg was recently 
convicted on fifty counts. After the trial 
it was found somewhere in the midst of this 
multitude of accusations there happened a slip 
of the typewriter, so that in one count he was 
charged as Philip Holdberg. He was con- 
victed on all fifty counts. The State, after 
verdict, tried to dismiss that defective count, 
but the Supreme Court set aside all the 
convictions. An English judge with his own 
pen would probably have changed the ‘‘H”’ 
to “G’’, if the evidence warranted it, and let 
the fifty convictions stand. 

In Rhode Island a man convicted of 
carrying brass knuckles “fon or about”’ his 
person was set free, even though they found 
the brass knuckles on him. The indictment 
should have charged “on and about’’ his 
person. An English judge, concerned mostly 
about whether the defendant had in fact 
broken the law, would have written “and”’ 
tor “or.” 

If an indictment in this country states that 
the name of the injured party was unknown, 
when in fact the Grand Jury knew the name, 
a conviction must be quashed. 
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An Italian laborer named Giuseppe Visealli 
was murdered in Pennsylvania. Because 
of the difficulty his employers experienced in 
pronouncing the name, he was called and 
became known altogether as “Joe Wilson.” 
His assassin was indicted for killing “Joe 
Wilson”’ and conclusively proven guilty. The 
two names slipped out in the trial but as every 
one in the court room knew the identity, 
nothing was thought of it until the case 
reached the Supreme Court. There the case 
was reversed for the reason that no explan- 
ation appeared as to the identity of the two 
names. A new trial was ordered and upon 
the second trial with the witnesses scattered, 
all interest in the tragedy dead, the murderer 
was found “not guilty.” 

On appeal, the English High Court would 
have sent out for witnesses and made sure 
whether the two names covered the same 
person and the assassin would have gone to 
his doom. 

In 1907, in Missouri, a man named Camp- 
bell who had committed a terrible crime was 
set free after his conviction by the Supreme 
Court of Missouri because the word “‘the’’ was 
left out of the last line of his indictment. 


Why any criminal should fear trial in a 
criminal court under present conditions 
is hard to imagine, for the criminal through 
his lawyer practically controls the situ- 
ation at every stage of the procedure. 
The criminal realizes, in the first place, 
that, no matter what the provisions of the 
law, no matter how strong the evidence 
may be against him, the jury is the all- 
important factor; for with a jury that is 
friendly to him, or sentimental, or soft- 
headedas well as soft-hearted, his chance of 
getting off with a less degree of punishment 
is excellent. He, therefore, at first con- 
centrates his efforts in preparing for his 
ultimate escape by seeking to secure 
a jury that will be sympathetic to his case. 

The law, which originally sought to 
insure to all men a fair-minded and im- 
partial trial by a jury of his peers, has 
become so perverted in practice in America 
that it has become one of the chief means 
by which the guilty find an escape from 
their criminal deeds. Could there be 
anything more preposterous, anything 
more calculated to prevent justice being 
rendered, than the tedious preliminary ex- 
amination of prospective jurymen, the 
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going into all the petty details of their 
past life and their associations, the pre- 
senting to them of hypothetical cases of 
fact or of law? 

Thus the criminal builds his first line 
of defense. He makes sure that the jury 
will be fis jury. He finds his second 
line of defense in the system of procedure 
in which the criminal law of America has 
become entrenched, by which the judge 
is allowed to take no active part in the 
trial, and the whole conduct of the trial 
rests in the hands of the opposing counsel. 

The situation has been picturesquely 
described by Judge Kavanagh in the 
following words: 


Let the reader step into the criminal court 
while a case is going on, and he will observe 
presiding on the bench an earnest, honest 
gentleman who is permitted by the law to 
act as a diffident umpire between two strenu- 
ous combatants: but he is forbidden to exert 
any important influence in the trial. If 
the judge should see some gross trickery 
or discern a flood of perjury and utter one 
word to frustrate it before the jury, and 
the defendant is convicted, then under the 
American system of jurisprudence the de- 
fendant must be granted a new trial. 

Under the system which prevails in most of 
our state courts, the conduct of a criminal 
trial is transferred by force of statute from 
the hands of an experienced impartial magis- 
trate to the eager partisanship of the hired 
lawyers. It transforms the sworn judge 
into a mere ringside referee, who must regard 
himself as without care whether the wrong 
or the right side win, so long as the champions 
fight according to the rules of the roped 
arena. 

This system does not concern itself so 
much with whether the victory shall rest with 
the juster cause, but rather that success 
shall fall to the smarter lawyer. Through 
a criminal trial the judge must be present, 
but he shall not participate, no matter how 
sorely justice may need his assistance. He 
may recognize falsehood, cunningly disguised, 
passing for truth, but he dare not lift a warning 
finger. Every day at his side some honest 
witness struggling to publish the truth writhes, 
confused, embarrassed, and badgered into 
appearance of falsehood. Yet the judge 
must stop his ears and let the disaster wear 
itself to the untoward finish. Clean character 
may be successfully aspersed, a good reputa- 
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tion mendaciously assailed, false charges 
against innocent and remedy-less witnesses 
may be broadcasted from his court room, 
but the judge is forbidden to expose the 
mendacity. When subtle but clever and 
compelling appeals to racial, religious, or 
other passions, prejudices, and sympathies 
are set fire to, he is commanded to turn 
his face away so that even his manner shall 
not betray his discontent. In other words, 
the judge may see all the instruments of fair 
play changed into weapons of oppression, 
and, although he has the power, he has not the 
right to interfere. 

If we desire an improvement of criminal 
justice in America through the exercise of 
judicial power, the first step in bringing 
this about must be to abolish this grotesque 
travesty on civilized legal procedure and by 
doing so leave restored to the sworn repre- 
sentative of impartial justice his ancient 
authority actually to participate in the trial. 


Commenting on this situation,a member 
of the Illinois Bar has the following to say: 


Lawyers seeking personal power over jurors, 
and trying to make out of a lawsuit a game of 
wits between attorneys, procured the aban- 
donment of the common law rule in the state 
courts, with the result that in these courts 
witnesses and lawyers now have special 
facilities for deluding jurors in the game of 
“making the worse appear the better reason.” 
In these courts jurors are required, without 
helpful assistance from any impartial agency, 
to defeat set-up cases, detect perjured wit- 
nesses, and perceive specious arguments 
and misrepresentations of law and facts by 
those attorneys who have no respect for 
themselves and no regard for justice. 

In such courts the honest litigant and the 
honest lawyer, trying their case according 
to the rules of decency, are by their very 
virtues put at a disadvantage which they are 
not able to overcome against the unrestrained 
use of the arts of deception and chicane by 
conscienceless opponents. 

Under such a system lawyers who are 
willing to turn a jury trial into a riot are 
invincible. Their unrestrained appeal to 
ignorant prejudices and emotions often 
overcomes justice. Such lawyers desire to 
keep jurors as much under their personal 
influence as possible, and as free as possible 
from any possibility of impartial enlighten. 
ment about the real facts and issues of a case, 
They have had their ignoble day, and are 
still having it, in those courts in which the 
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judges have been thus cast out. But they 
have had short shrift in the Federal courts, 
where jurors, under the intelligent and 
impartial suggestions of the judges, have 
been able to acquire exact knowledge of 
cases. 


What most lawyers lose sight of— 
in fact what apparently is not known to 
the Bar as a whole—is that trial by jury 
as it exists in the United States is some- 
thing that was never thought of under the 
English system of jurisprudence, from 
which we took the principle of trial by 
jury. Professor Thayer in his “Treatise 
on Evidence” says on this point: 


It is not too much to say of any period 
in English history, that it is impossible to 
conceive of trial by jury as existing there in 
a form which would withhold from the jury 
the assistance of the Court in dealing with the 
facts. Trial by jury in such a form as that 
is not trial by jury in any historic sense of 
the words. It is not the venerated institution 
which attracted the praise of Blackstone and 
our ancestors, but something novel, modern, 
and much less to be respected. 


We wonder if the members of the Bar 
would cling so fondly to these outworn 
technicalities of procedure and would 
so worship the letter of the law rather 
than its spirit, if the Bar as a whole realized 
the reasons which at the time the rule 
was adopted quite justified its strict 
adherence to the form of procedure, but 
which in these days no longer apply. 

Take for example the rule that the 
accused shall be apprised of the accusa- 
tion against him and that any error that is 
made in the indictment—even errors 
of misspelled words, of misplaced or 
omitted initials, or the use of abbre- 
viations—shall invalidate the indictment. 
This was quite proper in the old days 
when, under the common law in Eng- 
land, the indictment was in Latin— 
a tongue understood by few. But no such 
condition prevails in modern America. 
Indictments centuries ago ceased to be in 
Latin and are now in a language that can 
be read and understood, at least by the 
lawyers if not by the defendants. It 
would seem that the time has really come 
when the members of the Bar should 


awaken to a realization of the fact that 
the reasons which made adherence to such 
a rule sound hundreds of years ago, no 
longer apply. 

Of course, primarily, the reason why 
the law is still so entangled in a maze of 
technicalities is to be found in the original 
desire of the framers of our institutions 
and of our laws so to safeguard the rights 
of the accused that no innocent man should 
be allowed to suffer, expressed in the oft- 
quoted principle that it is better that 
ninety-nine guilty men should escape than 
that one innocent man should suffer. 

As Professor Pound has pointed out, 
these safeguards were unquestionably 
necessary in the days of the power of the 
royal prerogative and when justice was 
administered by the king’s ministers. 
But they are not applicable in a modern 
democracy. 

One way by which criminals escape, 
especially in murder cases, is through the 
plea of insanity or mental defect. The 
abuses possible under this provision of 
law, enacted because the community is 
not willing to punish a man who was not 
responsible for his acts at the time of the 
commission of the crime, have become 
so well known that they require no ex- 
tended comment here. It is largely 
through this means that the wealthiest 
criminals escape the consequences of their 
misdeeds; and it is due largely to this 
fact that the popular impression prevails 
that “You can get away with murder if 
you have money.” The first thing that 
shrewd counsel does in such cases is to 
interpose the plea of insanity; and, with 
unlimited funds at his disposal, he is able 
to summon a host of “expert’’ witnesses 
to testify to the lack of sanity of the 
murderer. 

What happens when this practice is 
extended has been strikingly demonstrated 
in the recent Leopold-Loeb case in 
Chicago, in which the plea, not of insanity, 
but of mere mental defect was successfully 
raised so as to cheat the gallows and 
permit two degenerate murderers, instead 
of paying the forfeit of their lives for their 
heinous crime, or spending the rest of their 
lives in an insane asylum, to be confined 
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in prison for a period, the length of which 
only the future can foretell. 

Just how this gap in the law is to be 
filled so that criminals of means will 
not be able to escape just punishment 
for their misdeeds on such ground, it is a 
little difficult to say. It may be that all 
of the evils and abuses that are associated 
with this practice can be overcome by the 
procedure which has recently been put 
into operation in the State of Massa- 
chusetts. There, under a law passed a few 
years ago, it is provided that a man 
charged with murder must be examined 
by the State Department of Psychiatry, 
and that, in the case of an offender charged 
a second time with a felony, he must 
similarly be examined by the Psycho- 
logical Department and, if found to be 
insane, put away for life. Evenif sucha 
man is brought in on a minor offense he 
is segregated and confined. 

On the other hand it may be that the 
time has come when the law should cease 
to differentiate in its penalties between 
the man who commits a murder when sane, 
and one who commits a murder when 
insane or suffering from “mental defect.” 
The decision depends largely upon whether 
one conceives the law to be based upon 
the principle of vengeance upon the 
criminal or of protection for the com- 
munity. It would indeed be impossible to 
justify any belief in the idea of vengeance 
under present-day practice. 

But assume that the law against murder 
and capital punishment for murder owe 
their existence to the desire on the part 
of society to protect itself and to put out 
of existence a dangerous animal, who has 
already made evident by the deliberate 
killing of a fellow human being how 
dangerous he is, and it would seem that 
it would be quite as appropriate for an 
insane murderer to be put out of existence 
as it would be for a sane one. Surely, 
the insane murderer is the greater menace 
to society. Viewing this subject, there- 
fore, from the point of view of protecting 
society against the future misdeeds of such 
a miscreant, there would seem to be no 
reason for continuing this discrimination 
in the law. 
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With such a discrimination eliminated, 
the plea of insanity would soon cease 
to be raised, and this avenue of escape 
would no longer be open to the wealthy 
malefactor. 

What chance has justice on the throw 
of the dice, when the criminal’s dice are 
loaded? His “double-sixes” are bail. 

Why should any criminal fear the law? 
At the worst, all that happens to him 
is that he is apprehended, which means 
that he is detained for a few hours, 
until he can communicate with his 
counsel or with his friends and secure 
bail; he is then released on bail and is as 
free as any other citizen, except that at 
some time in the future he must appear 
in court and stand trial. But if the 
criminal were languishing in jail, all of 
the efforts that are now made to delay 
judgment, by the means which we have 
already described, would cease; for such 
delays would mean only that the criminal 
would stay longer in jail. In other words, 
if criminals were kept in jail until their 
cases are heard, the chief incentive to 
delay a trial would be withdrawn. 

We have reached an extraordinary 
point of view on this bail question. Ask 
the average lawyer—even the lawyer 
who is accustomed to practice in the 
criminal courts—whether a man has an 
inherent right to bail, and the average 
lawyer will tell you that he has, that 
bail is a matter of right and cannot be 
denied. There may be a few states where 
under the state constitution this is the 
case, but it is not so in many. The 
Federal Constitution provides merely that 
excessive bail shall not be required, and 
most of our state constitutions contain a 
similar provision. And there are enough 
instances, especially in murder cases, 
where bail is denied, to make conclusive 
evidence that the power to withhold bail 
does reside in the Court. The fact is 
that the granting of bail in most states 
is within the discretion of the Court. 
But there has gradually been built up the 
belief in the minds of many of our judges 
that bail is a matter of right and should 
always be granted. 

The original idea of bail was, of course, 
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that a citizen, presumably innocent, of 
such good reputation that his neighbors 
were willing to risk their property by 
becoming surety that he would appear for 
his trial, should be set at liberty, and not 
confined in jail until his guilt had been 
determined. But it was never the in- 
tention of the framers of our system of 
jurisprudence, or the English system 
upon which it was based, that professional 
criminals, by paying a fee to a corporation 
organized for the purpose of furnishing 
bonds to criminals, should be immediately 
set at liberty and left free to continue 


their criminal career. That is the situation 
to which we have now come in many of 
our cities. 

The more one looks into the present 
methods employed in setting professional 
criminals free on bail, the more horrified 
one becomes. The general public has no 
conception of the abuses that exist and 
even many members of the Bar have little 
knowledge of how far we have degener- 
ated. 

That professional criminals charged 
with serious offenses are set free to 
continue their criminal career, arrested 
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for the second time on a further criminal 
charge for a further offense while the 
first offense is still untried, are again set 
free on bail, again continue their career 
of crime, are again arrested for a further 
serious offense with neither of the two 
previous offenses as yet tried, and are 
again admitted to bail and again continue 
their career, seems incredible. But such 
is the case not merely in a single city 
but in many cities. 

In New York City more than one hun- 
dred persons are arrested each year for 
a new crime committed while out on bail 
on some previous offense, for which they 
are still awaiting trial. In one case 
nine separate indictments for nine different 
offenses were found against one man 
during the short period of a year, when 
instead of being lodged in jail awaiting 
trial he was out on bail. 

In New York a few months ago four 
men drove up in an automobile to an 
apartment house, and, as a man and his 
wife alighted at their home after their re- 
turn from the theater, followed them into 
the hallway of the apartment house and 


robbed them of $4,300 worth of jewelry. 
With their ill-gotten gains they sped away 
in their high-powered car which later was 
involved in a smash-up, when one of the 
men was apprehended; it then developed 
that he had participated in the hold-up 


in question. When his record was looked 
up, it was found that he was out on bail 
under a charge of having robbed a fur 
shop a few months previous. The police 
record showed that he had served several 
terms in penal institutions. 

It is bad enough that a professional 
criminal should be set free on bail while he 
is awaiting trial, but there is some justifi- 
cation for the practice, because under 
our system of law every person is assumed 
to be innocent of the particular offense 
with which he is charged until he is proved 
guilty; but there would hardly seem to be 
any justification for the practice of ad- 
mitting men to bail after they have been 
convicted of a serious crime. 

It would certainly seem as if the time had 
come when the convicted criminal should 
be kept in jail. In New York State 


this is the practice, except in those cases 
where a Justice of the higher court certifies 
formally and in writing that “there is 
reasonable doubt as to the propriety of his 
conviction,” an appeal being pending. 
This is no slight thing, and the court 
hesitates to issue a certificate of reasonable 
doubt as a perfunctory matter. There 
must be real substantial justification 
for the issuance of such a certificate. 

The practice that prevails in Illinois, 
however, is quite different. The Chief 
Justice of the Municipal Court of Chicago 
recently cited a case of this kind that had 
come before him. He said that he tried 
a case in which a man was charged with 
having plied white girls with liquor and 
turned them over to colored men for 
purposes of prostitution. It was a very 
aggravated case and one that had been 
pushed by the Committee of Fifteen— 
an organization formed to put down 
commercialized vice. Justice Olson, after 
convicting the man, sentenced him to 
the House of Correction for a year and 
fined him $500. As he put it, he “gave 
him the limit,” and put him in the hands 
of the bailiff to take him over to jail. 
A few hours later, the man’s lawyer came 
around with a motion that he be given 
bail and said that he was ready to furnish 
bail. 

Judge Olson said: “I had never heard 
of such a thing and I denied bail. He 
wanted me to read the statute, so I read 
the statute and I found that in 1919 the 
criminal lawyers of this city secured 
in the legislature, when nobody was look- 
ing, legislation by which they could admit 
a defendant to bail after conviction. 
That man has been running around now 
fora year.” Headded that such a system 
makes the judge’s sentence amount to 
nothing, or as he put it: “Nothing hap- 
pens, even though you sentence a man to 
jail, because he is out under that statute.” 
Fortunately this practice does not as yet 
prevail generally in this country. 

In Chicago there have been cases where 
the defendant has been held in $25,000 bail 
before the trial, because of the seriousness 
of his offense, and then, after conviction, 
admitted to bail by the Supreme Court in 
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the amount of $5,000. In some of these 
cases the defendants have disappeared 
and have gone scot-free. 

The more one looks into the methods 
that are employed in connection with the 
administration of the criminal law, the 
more one wonders that being arrested 
should give the professional criminal the 
slightest concern, for it is so easy to avoid 
any serious consequences. In most states 
all that he has to do is to arrange for 
a small amount of bail, and then skip his 
bail. Nothing will happen to him unless 
the police manage to find him and bring 
him in on the old charge, which seldom 
happens. So far as the money loss is 
concerned, he and his friends need not 
worry even about that, for the chances 
are all against the public officials making 
any attempt to collect the bail thus 
forfeited. In Chicago, in one year (1920), 
426 defendants avoided even the risk 
and expense of a trial by defaulting on 
$1,499,000 of worthless bail. Less than 
$5,000 of the amount forfeited was col- 
lected. The professional criminal in 
Illinois must regard the whole adminis- 
tration of the law as a joke. 

Perhaps one reason why the prosecuting 
attorneys have not sought to collect 
these bonds is because they realized 
how many of them were worthless, as 
the professional or “straw bondsman” 
is a very canny chap. With the con- 
nivance of unscrupulous political friends 
among the clerical staff in the criminal 
courts he finds it easy to pledge as surety 
property that has not the value required— 
in some cases property that he does not 
control and of which he is not the owner, 
in other cases property that does not 
exist—and he often uses the same piece 
of property over and over again; all of 
which of course makes it quite useless for 
the prosecuting attorney to seize the 
property when the bail is forfeited. 

Having tried these tactics and found 
them effective, it is not surprising that in 
so many cases the professional bondsman 
should prosper and make a fat living. 
The pickings are so good that large surety 
companies and bonding companies have 
not hesitated to embark upon it, and see 
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no impropriety in furnishing bail bonds to 
professional criminals. The business has 
become almost respectable. We should 
not be surprised to see before long in our 
newspapers in bold-faced type advertise- 
ments reading somewhat as - follows: 





WHY STAY IN JAIL? 
We Will Bail You Out 


THE PICKPOCKETS’ SURETY CO. 











In Minneapolis a few years ago it was 
found that a section of land in the northern 
part of Minnesota, which had been listed 
by at least four different bondsmen as 
owned by them and which had served as 
security for bail in numerous cases, was 
located in the center of a large lake and 
was worthless. In Baltimore, an investi- 
gation made in 1923 showed that many 
bonds were shockingly overvalued. One 
bondsman swore to a value of $14,500 
on his leasehold interest in a certain 
piece of property. He sold the same 
property six months later for $5,000, while 
it was assessed for taxation for $4,415. 

The Baltimore Crime Commission found 
that no investigation was made by the 
authorities of the title to property pledged 
in bail bonds until after a forfeiture oc- 
curred. In other words, they shut the 
stable door after the horse was stolen. 
They also found that in Baltimore one 
magistrate had adopted the convenient 
and pleasant system of signing bail bonds 
in blank, leaving it to the Clerk of the 
Court to fill them in. 

We cite these illustrations of glaring 
abuses in the bail situation in Chicago, 
Baltimore, and a few other cities, not 
because we have reason to believe that 
the situation is any worse in those cities 
than it may be in others, but because 
the facts have been available in these 
cities, due to the action of public-spirited 
citizens there who are seeking to cope 
with crime. We have no doubt that 
investigation of this practice in every city 
in America will disclose equal or even more 
glaring abuses. 
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The remedy is simple. The thing to do 
is to keep the professional criminal in 
jail and not set him free. When an 
offender charged with a serious crime 
makes application for bail, inquire with 
the most minute care as to his previous 
record. If it is disclosed that he has no 
previous record, then he should be released 
on bail, upon the presumption that he 
may be innocent. But where it is disclosed 
upon such application for bail that the 
defendant is a professional criminal with 
a bad record, the only thing to do is to 
keep such a man in jail until his case is 
tried. The effect of this will be to bring 
about prompt and speedy trials. This 
will also automatically diminish crime; 
for it will make quite impossible the 
commission of further crimes by this 
man while he is out on bail. 

The giving of bail for compensation 
should be absolutely prohibited by law. 
It is so prohibited in England. In that 
country it is a crime to indemnify bail, 
and the man who does it is liable to go 
to jail himself. The result is that there 
are no groups of men, either as individuals 
or as corporations, engaged in the lucrative 


business of furnishing bail to criminals; 
with the further result that the pro- 
fessional criminal stays in jail until he 
is tried, and this operates so as to make 
him desire prompt and speedy trial, and 
he is tried promptly. Would not so 
simple a remedy do much to help the 
situation in the United States? 

Simple as it is, it will meet with great 
opposition, first, from the criminals and 
their friends (I feel quite sure that they 
will not like it!); then, from those who 
profit through crime and especially from 
those who find the surety business a 
profitable one and who do not hesitate 
to take their share of the criminal’s 
profits by this means; and lastly, from 
all that vast army of underlings, those 
politicians in the criminal courts and 
those connected with them, who find a 
profit in the present system—if not a 
financial profit, then a political one—and 
who delight to do favors for their criminal 
friends and the professional bondsmen. 

As the criminal contemplates the ease 
with which he escapes the meshes of the 
law, is it any wonder that he smiles as he 
throws his loaded dice? 
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The Final -Article of a Series on the Governments of the Garibbean 


HENRY KITTREDGE NORTON 


SURVEY of political and economic 
developments in the West Indies 
has given us good grounds for 

believing that the politicians of the three 
island republics of Cuba, Haiti, and Santo 
Domingo have managed in each case to 
bring the skiff of state as near to utter 
ruin as they have been allowed to. What 
salvage there is has been the direct result 
of interference by the United States in the 
affairs of these republics and the partici- 
pation by its officers in their adminis- 
tration where that seemed necessary to 
save the situation. 

Accepting this interpretation of events, 
there are certain questions which must 
still be answered. Have we justified our 
interference with our neighbors’ affairs? 
Have not sovereign republics the inherent 
right to misgovern themselves if they see 
fit? Have not these peoples the right to 
tread the same tortuous path to self- 
government that we did? Have they not 
the right to make the same mistakes, 
go through the same periods of corruption 
and venality, that we did? Is not the 
right of revolution inherent in any people? 
Are we in a position to go to our neighbors, 
declare our superior abilities, and, by 
means of our material power, substitute 
our ways for theirs? What do they think 
of such proceedings? How do they regard 
the Platt Amendment, the Dominican 
receivership, the Haitian occupation, and 
the annexation of Porto Rico? Is it the 
duty of the United States to go in and 
help these peoples or is it our duty to 
stand aside and watch them work out 
their own destiny in their own way? In 
short, what are the ethics of imperialism? 

The extreme liberal answers such ques- 
tions with a pronouncement on the abso- 
lute inviolability of national sovereignty. 
For him every state, no matter what its 


antecedents, every people, no matter what 
its organization, no matter what effect its 
conduct may have upon its neighbors, 
has the inherent right to do anything it 
pleases within its own borders. In his 
devotion to this principle, he is willing to 
countenance even robbery, repudiation, 
confiscation, destruction, and murder— 
so sacred is the right of each people to 
work out its own destiny. 

At the opposite end of the scale there is 
a group who fashion their policy after that 
of the English extreme conservatives. 
For them the Anglo-Saxons are a chosen 
race, divinely or otherwise empowered to 
rule, and endowed with the qualifications 
therefor. It is their duty to go about 
the earth and, when they find a people 
who are not running their affairs in the 
approved Anglo-Saxon manner, to step 
in and do it for them. Whether they like 
it or not has nothing to do with the matter. 

Quite obviously, neither of these ex- 
treme views offers a real solution to the 
problem or furnishes a safe rule of action. 
The one would approve the United States 
standing by as a mere observer while the 
Haitians slaughtered one another. The 
other would find itself constrained, even 
if unwillingly, to approve the annexation 
and absorption of Korea, neatly per- 
formed by the Japanese after they had 
convinced themselves that they were, 
among other things, the Anglo-Saxons of 
the Far East. The policy of the United 
States must inevitably lie somewhere 
between these two extremes, though just 
where is a matter more difficult to de- 
termine. 

With the fundamental question whether 
we should go into the Caribbean or stay 
out, we need not concern ourselves over- 
much. The logic of events has de- 
termined that for us. President Roosevelt 
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sent Taft and Magoon to Cuba and 
established the receivership in Santo 
Domingo; President Harding kept Crowder 
at Havana as his personal representative; 
President Wilson sent marines into Haiti 
and Santo Domingo and into Cuba when 
revolution threatened in 1917. Thus both 
Republican and Democratic Presidents 
have been responsible for a measure of 
“imperialism.” It is not therefore a 
matter of party policy. It goes far deeper 
than that. 

Economically, we are deeply involved. 
We have invested more than $1,250,- 
000,000 in Cuba alone. Our loans to the 
governments of these republics mount up 
to nearly $150,000,000 more. Uncounted 
other millions are directly or indirectly 
concerned in the production and prosperity 
of the islands. We depend upon them 
for a large share of our sugar supply and 
many other products. Still more do they 
depend upon us for a market for these 
things. Economically they mean much 
to us and we mean everything to them. 

Socially, we are hardly less concerned in 
their welfare. Disorder, tumult, revo- 
lution within their borders have a direct 
effect upon the adjacent parts of our own 
territory. There is a continuous stream 
of traffic back and forth and, unless the 
greatest sanitary precautions are taken, 
diseases which we have brought under 
control but they have not, are given a new 
impetus among our own people. A break- 
down of the governmental machinery in 
the islands renders prevention doubly 
difficult. New problems have been added 
by our restrictive legislation in regard to 
liquor and immigration. The islands 
are excellent bases for smuggling op- 
erations both in intoxicants and in forbid- 
den immigrants. The difficulties of con- 
trolling such traffic are enhanced by dis- 
turbances in the islands. 

Politically, the islands are outposts 
of our own territory. It was a mere 
accident of history that both Cuba and 
Haiti-Santo Domingo were not acquired 
and included within the United States as 
were Florida and the Louisiana Territory, 
in which case few persons would have 
seriously suggested restoring them to 
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their original owners or to any later claim- 
ants. But in the interplay of world 
politics they were left outside, to become 
the home of three independent states, 
nominally republican. Their territories 
in the hands of any other power would 
constitute a menace to us that we could 
never tolerate. 

The history of Latin-American re- 
publics in general, and of Haiti and Santo 
Domingo in particular, demonstrates the 
facility with which foreign powers can be 
given an excuse to mix in their affairs—and 
not merely an excuse, but a justification as 
well. When a government borrows money, 
recklessly spends it, and makes no pro- 
vision for the payment of either principal 
or interest, it should not be allowed to hide 
behind any construction of the Monroe 
Doctrine to escape its obligations. Our 
interest, however, forbids the enforcement 
of these obligations by any other power. 
The alternative is to enforce them our- 
selves. This we have done and this we 
shall do. 

The reaction of the people of Cuba, 
Haiti, and Santo Domingo to such a 
course on our part is often characterized as 
one of fear and hatred. But it cannot 
be summarized in two words, least of all 
in these two. The very existence of the 
Plait Amendment has prevented things 
from going far enough in Cuba so that the 
peasants can see and appreciate the part 
played by America. In that country, 
therefore, the political orators can still 
raise a storm of applause by consigning 
the “Yanquis” to the lower regions of 
Hades. The great ignorant masses in the 
other countries, however, from go to 95 per 
cent. of the population, have accepted the 
blessings of law and order and honest ad- 
ministration under American rule without 
knowing whence they come or why. For 
them it is an inexplicable relief from the 
oppression of their own rulers. They 
have never taken part in any government; 
they know nothing of democracy, self- 
government, independence, or sovereignty, 
and care less. Government to them has al- 
ways meant oppression and, if fate sends 
them one which is less oppressive than its 
predecessors, they welcome it without 








cavil at its “imperialism.” They welcome 
it, however, in silence, for as a part of the 
political organism they are wholly in- 
articulate. 


Haiti’s Attitude 


The makeup of the articulate portion of 
the population varies in the different re- 
publics. In Haiti it is hardly more than 
3 per cent., and is devoted almost wholly 
to politics. The Haitian families who 
have become wealthy have absorbed a cer- 
tain degree of culture. Their inheritance 
of the French language has led them to 
send their sons to Paris for their education, 
and the returning aspirant for political 
honors cultivates the manner of the 
French politician. He is well dressed, 
extremely polite, speaks fluently of liter- 
ature, art, and history, and has perhaps 
written a book or two on some subject 
wholly divorced from politics. -He is in 
short a personable, cultivated gentleman 
who, in spite of his color, or perhaps 
because of it, makes a very real appeal 
for sympathy and appreciation. But 
beneath this cultured surface is the po- 
litical heritage of his people. There is no 
conception of equality; there is no trace 
of democracy; the African governmental 
tradition is tribal, despotic. And the 
African in the New World tends as in- 
evitably in that direction as in the Old. 
A republican form of government under 
the protecting egis of the Monroe Doc- 
trine changes not at all this governmental 
tradition: it simply enlarges the number 
of aspirants for the chieftainship. 

The incomprehensibility of the whole 
idea of democracy to these Haitian leaders 
is curiously illustrated in their very 
arguments against the American oc- 
cupation and its efforts to ameliorate the 
lot of the common people. They refer 
to themselves as the “élite” and their 
most bitter criticism of the American 
effort is that it is directed toward improv- 
ing the lot of the peasants and not of the 
“élite,” this flower of Haitian civilization. 
The proper political organization, in their 
eyes, is one which would keep the mass 
of the people in ignorance and virtual 
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servitude for the benefit of the so-called 
intellectuals. 

It is this sort of philosophy which 
prompts the Haitian intellectuals to 
protest long and vehemently against 
American “militarism.” Their papers are 
filled with the most violent diatribes, 
most of them unbiassed by any relation 
to the truth; they lose no occasion to 
make their complaints known to Amer- 
icans and foreigners alike, and only 
recently they have appealed to the French 
to exert themselves through the League 
of Nations to restore Haiti to its sovereign 
rights. 

Unquestionably a situation like this 
creates a knotty problem for the authori- 
ties at Washington. It requires a policy 
on a matter with which our political 
maxims do not deal. It demands the 
service of men of the highest character 
trained to deal in governmental and 
administrative relations with peoples of 
other races, a training but rarely provided 
in our governmental organization. The 
Administration has entrusted the Haitian 
problem to Brigadier-General John H. 
Russell of the Marine Corps. The choice 
has been a fortunate one. So sympa- 
thetically and so tactfully has General 
Russell handled various questions as they 
have presented themselves, that he has 
won the respect and even in a measure 
the regard of the Haitians. This is the 
more remarkable in that General Russell, 
even though his present title be that of 
High Commissioner, was none the less 
a commanding officer of the invading 
troops. 

But if the criticisms directed against 
General Russell are innocuous, those 
directed against the State Department are 
more serious. And those directed against 
the Haitian Government are bitter indeed. 
President Louis Borno is one of the most 
cultured and delightful of the Haitian 
élite. As a member of the government 
under the American occupation, he has 
no criticisms to make and codperates 
cordially with his American associates. 
What the High Commissioner asks is 
forthcoming. But toward his fellow citi- 
zens he maintains the traditional Haitian 
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attitude. Freedom of speech is carefully 
restricted: editors have been arrested 
and held in jail for months without trial 
for voicing criticism. And as for a 
democratic participation in the govern- 
ment, that is not be heard of. The 
President’s successor is chosen by the 
Council of State and the Council of State 
is appointed by the President—a complete 
and effective vicious circle, and it is under- 
stood that President Borno has taken the 
usual precautions to insure his reélection. 

This condition of affairs will continue 
until the national legislature meets, but 
the date of its meeting is to be fixed by the 
President. American pressure could easily 
bring about a call, but no call has been 
made and from all appearances none is 
imminent. And here the élite who are 
out of office rush in with a plausik?> 
claim against American policy. Are we 
in Haiti to stay and to rule, or are 
we there to help the Haitians rule them- 
selves? If the latter, it is not good 
schooling for democracy to place the 
election for president in the hands of the 
president’s own appointees and to ignore 
the legislature. 

Certainly they are right. This is not 
training for democracy. This is the same 
kind of thing they have been used to under 
their own military dictators. But the 
Americans know very well that if the 
legislature meets, it will block all 
attempts at constructive work until its 
members are allowed a share of the public 
funds. And another president might be 
less amenable to reason than Borno. The 
American task in Haiti is too difficult to 
warrant assuming new burdens at present. 
So the Americans go about their work; 
the President continues in office; and the 
legislature is not summoned. And the 
élite have a beautiful story to take to 
America and to France and elsewhere of 
the tyranny and despotism of American 
rule. 


The Dominican Republic 


In Santo Domingo the situation is some- 
what similar. There the intellectual class 
is slightly larger in proportion to the 
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population, possibly 5 per cent. It is as 
devoted to politics as the Haitian élite 
and, in the nature of the case, equally 
condemnatory of American interference. 
Nevertheless, it’ accepts the existing 
receivership as inevitable and offers no 
obstruction to the Receiver-General, Wil- 
liam E. Pulliam. Mr. Pulliam is a man 
of parts, able, cultured, and genial. Be- 
fore taking up his present task he served 
in the Philippine Customs Service. By 
training and ability he is eminently fitted 
for his work, and this fact is recognized 
and appreciated by the Dominicans. 

But there is a difficult problem ahead 
in Santo Domingo as well as in Haiti. 
So well has the American-Dominican 
Convention of 1907 worked and so pros- 
perous have been the war and post-war 
-. .2xs for Dominican'’commerce, that the 
customs receipts have far exceeded ex- 
pectations. The proportion of the col- 
lections set aside for payment of the 
public debt has been not only greater 
than necessary but even greater than 
it should be in the interests of the country. 
Money that might well be put into public 
works and education is going to pay off a 
debt which the country can well carry 
and which it would be to its advantage to 
pay off more slowly. Inasmuch as 
both the credit and the income of the 
country were in such excellent shape, 
the State Department looked favorably 
upon the suggestion for a new convention 
which would modify the rate of payment 
and at the same time make possible a new 
loan of sufficient size to refund the out- 
standing indebtedness and leave a con- 
siderable surplus for the construction of 
needed public works. The Dominican 
Government eagerly accepted the sug- 
gestion and proceedings were begun to 
carry through the necessary legislation. 

What seemed a very obvious matter, 
however, was to encounter bitter op- 
position. The increased income of the 
government had been the cause of the 
trouble which resulted in the American 
occupation of 1916. In spite of the at- 
tempt to include all parties in the settle- 
ment of 1924, a new “opposition” sprang 
up almost immediately, composed of those 














who felt they were not receiving a sufficient 
share in the perquisites of office. The 
tendency of the Administration to slip 
back into the old financial methods, so far 
as the money which went through their 
hands was concerned, gave this opposition 
much to rail against. But when they 
heard of the proposal to sign a new con- 
vention contemplating a loan which would 
put some $10,000,000 into the hands 
of the Administration for public works 
they fairly frothed at the mouth. Of 
course charges of waste and graft were 
made, but it was necessary to find a 
more realistic issue than that. Therefore 
it was pointed out that if a new loan 
were made and the present schedule of 
payments moderated, it would necessitate 
the continuance of the receivership for 
a further period of years. More years 
of shameful domination by the Yankees! 
They would die first! And, giving ex- 
pression to their feelings, they proceeded 
to sign a sacred Pact of Honor to stand 
firm against this attempt further to in- 
fringe on the sovereignty of Santo Do- 
mingo, a pact which was broken almost 
as soon as it was signed. 

Despite all this, the United States, 
in Santo Domingo as in Haiti, is in the 
only position she can honorably take. 
To withdraw from either republic would 
be to precipitate new disorders which 
would bring disorganization and untold 
suffering in their train. A theoretical 
right of sovereignty which confers a right 
to robbery, repudiation, confiscation, and 
murder within the borders of any nation, 
may have had its justification in earlier 
centuries, when the world was much larger 
than it is now and when each nation was 
quite occupied at home. But in this day, 
when each nation is neighbor to many 
others, turmoil and anarchy are no longer 
to be tolerated in adjoining countries 
when there exists a power capable of 
suppressing them. This suppression must 
come from the older and better-organized 
nations, whether there be any law to sup- 
port such action or not. It may be 
vigilance-committee justice, rough at 
times, but it is infinitely better than 
none. 
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Cuban Opinions 


In Cuba the situation is somewhat dif- 
ferent. The presence of the Platt Amend- 
ment and the readiness of the United 
States to act upon it have prevented 
any widespread disorder in that country. 
Revolutions have been nipped in the 
bud and, largely due to the preferential 
tariff arrangement with the United States, 
the mass of the people have been much 
better off than under Spanish rule. It 
has been easy for Cuban politicians to 
ascribe this improvement to their own 
conduct of affairs and to picture them- 
selves as the national heroes who are 
holding off the Yankee hosts who await 
only the opportunity to swoop down 
upon the island and replace a Spanish 
tyranny by an American one. 

This sort of thing passes for truth with 
the great mass of the ignorant Cubans, 
who are thus kept in a continual state of 
suspicion against the United States. But 
quite different from the politicians and 
the masses is a small but growing class 
in Cuba who see things with a clearer eye. 
They are the business and professional 
men who have flourished on the tremen- 
dous wealth which the inflow of capital 
and the development of commerce have 
brought to Cuba since she was thrown 
open to the world. Tending to conser- 
vatism by the very nature of their in- 
1 -ests, these men have come to view 
politics as a means of national organization 
rather than as the great end of national 
life. ‘They are able, therefore, to see their 
politicians in the cold light of reason 
instead of through the steamy mists of 
nationalistic emotion. 

At some time in the future these men 
want to see the Platt Amendment elimi- 
nated. Itisa reflection upon the national 
dignity and they would like to be rid of it. 
They suggest that even now it might be 
superseded by a treaty which would 
contain mutual obligations of a similar 
character. This would do away with 
an undesirable form—but it would retain 
the substance. And the substance of 
the Platt Amendment they are very 
anxious to retain. They know full well 
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the propensities of their politicians and 
they say quite frankly that the influence 
of the United States is the one element 
powerful enough to hold the republic in the 
line of progress. “If that influence were 
withdrawn,” said one, “our people would 
be chasing each other over the hills with 
machetes in twenty-four hours.” 

It would not be easy to improve upon 
this estimate of the present state of 
political development in Cuba. There is 
one other factor, however, which it may 
be well to point out. An essential element 
in any successful democracy is a demo- 
cratic tradition: the habitual acceptance 
of the will of the majority. President 
Machado has said that it is his deter- 
mination to give the country such an 
excellent administration that at the end 
of it he can come back to the United 
States and show that there is no longer 
any need for the Platt Amendment. 

President Machado’s fellow-citizens 
are not so hopeful. The most sanguine 
opinion that I could find was one that was 
significantly widespread: that the new ad- 
ministration might be something like that 
of the political machines of bygone days 
here—a régime in which the people would 
get some return from the government 
money, instead of all of it going to the 
politicians as it did under Zayas! But 
President Machado has only recently 
taken office and is entitled to a suspension 
of judgment until he has shown by his 
actions what he intends to do. Should 
he be able to give the country an ad- 
ministration 99 45 per cent. pure, 
however, he could not demonstrate that 
the usefulness of the Platt Amendment 
was at an end. The test of a successful 
republic is not its ability to produce one 
good administration; it is its ability regu- 
larly to change from one administration to 
another by political methods alone, what- 
ever the quality of those administrations 
may be. A demonstration of this ability 
requires a succession of at least four or 
five elections, a matter of a generation. 
And one generation would be a short time 
indeed to acquire such a habit, to establish 
a democratic tradition. 

One other point of view, that of the 
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younger generation of this more substan- 
tial class, is of interest. These sons 
of affluence have been educated abroad, 
many of them in the United States, and 
they have a wider outlook upon affairs 
than any other group in the island, albeit 
somewhat untempered by ripe judgment. 
Also they are not averse to picturing them- 
selves in political office. They do not 
accept the acquiescent attitude of their 
sires. They are opposed to the Platt 
Amendment and they want to see it 
abrogated. They are quite ready to 
admit that it has been of great benefit 
to Cuba and that logically it would be 
of great benefit in the future. But 
sentimentally it is an affront to Cuba’s 
spirit. Whatever the effect upon her 
well-being, Cuba should be allowed to 
work out her own destiny, and they are 
confident that it is a high one. 

“We are,’’ says one of the most brilliant 
of them, “in the period which you Anglo- 
Saxons went through in England in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries. Then you 
were constantly at war among yourselves, 
but out of your warfare you evolved the 
two best systems of representative govern- 
ment the world has yet produced. We 
should have the privilege of working 
out our future in the same way, unham- 
pered by foreign interference.” 

This is of course the other side of the 
argument of extreme liberalism, already 
mentioned. But does the world have to 
stand at gaze until each member of the 
family of nations has trod the same slow 
path of progress marked out by the 
pioneer? The same argument within 
the nation would nullify all the organi- 
zation of civilization. All would have to 
wait in silence while the most backward 
family evolved from the Stone Age, and as 
for restrictive laws on narcotics and 
liquors, they would be wholly out of place. 
Must the United States and the other 
countries who are neighbors of Cuba, defer 
their further development for a thousand 
years while Cuba catches up? Japan put 
on the garment of Western civilization 
in half a century. Why is Cuba with her 
Western heritage ten centuries behind? 
It seems more consonant with the spirit of 














human progress that all nations should 
benefit from the results obtained by those 
who have made the greatest progress in 
any field, whether it be science, music, art, 
philosophy, literature, religion, or govern- 
ment. 


Porto Rican Sentiment 


The Porto Ricans also want a clear-cut 
and consistent policy from Washington. In 
Porto Rico democratic government has 
progressed far beyond any point yet 
reached in Cuba. The Porto Ricans 
elect their own legislature, tax themselves, 
and choose most of their own officials. 
Whatever sentimental devotion they may 
have had for the idea of independence, 
they recognize that it is wholly impossible 
of realization. They could neither retain 
nor support independence. They are 
quite reconciled to belonging to the United 
States, and during the war they showed 
patriotism of the highest order. Their 
political life has brought to the higher 
ranks such men as Senator Barcelo and 
Representative Guerra-Mondragén, who 
are quite able to hold their own in ability 
and devotion with the best of our conti- 
nental officials. In the administrative de- 
partments likewise native Porto Ricans 
have shown exceptional ability and effi- 
ciency. 

But Porto Rico has its problems, aside 
from the great economic and social burden 
of over-population. As an American col- 
ony, close to our shores, it has offered 
a tempting field for American capital and 
enterprise. Millions upon millions of 
dollars have been invested in the island 
since 1900. The men who have invested 
this money in many cases looked for 
returns much higher than those usually 
obtainable at home. Is not that what a 
colony is for? Mercantilism’s answer 
to this question has always been in the 
affirmative. Their chief interest has been 
in dividends, not in the people of Porto 
Rico. Hence there has arisen a conflict 
of interest, particularly over tax legis- 
lation, between the continentals who direct 
the big business of the island and the Porto 
Ricans who make its laws. 
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This conflict bears the seeds of serious 
trouble. Grave situations have arisen. 
That the present is a time of comparative 
quiet is due largely to the vision and tact 
of Governor Horace M. Towner. For 
many years Chairman of the House 
Committee on Insular Affairs, Governor 
Towner went to Porto Rico with a wide 
knowledge of its problems and a deep 
sympathy for its people. Appreciating 
the value of capital, he has been just 
to its claims, without any tendency to 
indulgence. If business is not enthusiastic 
in his support, Governor Towner has won 
the regard of the Porto Ricans, and if they 
were to elect a governor to-morrow and he 
were to run, he would probably be elected. 

But who will follow Governor Towner? 
That is the question that agitates the 
Porto Ricans. They remember grimly 
the days when Governor Towner’s pred- 
ecessor, Mont Reily, occupied the seat 
of authority. Drawn by politics from 
the ranks of Kansas City politicians, 
he had no knowledge whatever of Porto 
Rico or of its problems. His idea of the 
duties of the governor was to make all 
Porto Ricans 1oo per cent. Americans 
of the approved Missouri type and, until 
they had arrived at that state of beatitude, 
to choose their officials from the home 
stock. 

Governor Reily finally left the island 
under indictment, but his memory is a 
nightmare to the Porto Ricans. For this 
reason they are vigorously demanding the 
right to elect their own governor. If we 
do not agree to this—and we are not 
likely to—the only justification from their 
point of view for our continuing to appoint 
governors is that we can give them better 
men than they are likely to elect. 

It would seem that in some such manner 
we must formulate the ethics of our 
imperialism in the Caribbean. It is no 
longer a question of whether we shall 
goin or stay out. That question has been 
answered by history. We are in and we 
shall continue to be in for many decades 
to come. The question is: “Being in, 
shall we muddle along, or shall we perform 
our task creditably?”’ 

At present our machinery for handling 
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this work (except in Cuba) is a mere 
makeshift. In Haiti we have, after years 
of muddling, unified our administration 
under a High Commissioner responsible 
to the State Department. But in Santo 
Domingo, up to a few months ago, we 
had the spectacle of a Military Governor 
from the Navy, a Receiver-General under 
the War Department, and a Minister 
representing the State Department, all 
mixing in the governmental affairs of the 
Dominican Republic. Even to-day the 
Receiver-General is under the War De- 
partment. So too is the Governor of 
Porto Rico. Why? Because that is 
where the exigencies of the occasion 
happened to put them at the time these 
offices were created. Yet the War De- 
partment is probably the one least con- 
cerned with the policy and conduct of these 
two offices. 

This haphazard arrangement has pro- 
duced most awkward situations. No 
office has been responsible for the study 
of these questions and no official has been 
authorized to make statements of our 
policy regarding them. Although we 
maintained a military government in 
Santo Domingo for eight years, neither 
we nor the Dominicans have ever received 
an authoritative statement of why we 
were there and what we were trying to 
accomplish. Surely we have a right to 
know why our government should send 
troops into a friendly country and take 
over its government. And still more 
surely have the Dominicans a right to 
know why we do it. The form of or- 
ganization to handle these questions 
is a matter of detail, but there is pressing 
need for organization of some kind. 
. No less pressing is the need for trained 
men to handle such problems on the 
ground. General Crowder has rendered 
signal service as an officer of the United 
States Army and as a Plenipotentiary in 
Cuba. But his later years have been 
embittered by the hostile attitude of the 
Zayas régime and he is suffering from an 
illness which makes his retention as 
Ambassador in Havana an imposition 
upon him. General Russell is still in the 
prime of life and if, after eight years in 
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Haiti, he can still relish his work, the 
government is fortunate in being able 
to keep him. Mr. Pulliam, too, is young 
and vigorous and peculiarly fitted to 
carry on the work he has so well managed. 
Governor Towner, on the other hand, is 
reaching advanced years, and is sorely 
broken in health. With all his devotion 
to his task, he cannot be expected to carry 
the load for many years. 

The responsibility in the selection of 
proper men for such work is too little 
appreciated in this country. In our 
national, state, or local governments we 
sometimes elect inferior men. But we 
worry through, knowing that we have only 
ourselves to blame, and we correct the 
matter at the next election—or else we 
don’t. But when we clothe a Magoon 
with authority as Governor of Cuba, 
when we send a Vick to replace a 
Pulliam in Santo Domingo on a purely 
political basis and the Secretary of State 
instructs the new appointee to keep in 
mind places for “deserving Democrats,” 
when we send a man to Haiti as Financial 
Adviser who has had no experience in 
finance and does not even possess a high- 
school education, or when we send a 
Mont Reily as Governor of Porto Rico, it 
is a far more serious matter. 

An adequate organization at Washing- 
ton, permanently and intelligently on 
the job, and acting only through men of 
the highest type and training on the 
ground, can accomplish all the United 
States will ever desire to accomplish in 
the Caribbean, and keep the friendship 
of all Latin-American peoples in the doing 
of it. If we insist upon dealing with these 
questions in the future as we have done 
in the past, we shall often be compelled 
to make good our lack of preparation by 
sheer military weight. That is, we shall 
have our way, but we shall win the 
criticism of other nations and the resent- 
ment and hostility of all Latin-America, 
even of those peoples we are trying to 
assist. The ethics of our iniperialism is, 
not to attempt to avoid doing what 
must be done, but to determine what it 
is that requires doing and then to do it 
—and do it right. 





Living and Dying on Installments 


cAn Article on the Deferred Payment Plan 


HAWTHORNE DANIEL 


become, with purchasers as well 

as with manufactures and mer- 
chants, that it is possible to-day to buy 
almost everything from candy to private 
yachts on the deferred-payment plan. 
Within the last twenty years, and par- 
ticularly within the last six, installment 
buying has grown like a mushroom, and 
now there are few things besides carfare, 
meals at restaurants, and theater tickets 
that cannot be paid for at so much down 
and so much periodically. 

Installment buying is useful, is often 
advisable, and is very convenient. No 
doubt, it is carried too far in some cases. 
But customers can often get what they 
want only by this method of buying, 
and, since the country really has more 
money than it needs, the additional cost 
to the purchaser has not yet caused any 
vital difficulties. 

Installment-plan selling originated with 
the retailer. Conceivably it was first 
suggested by some customer who, knowing 
that he was in need of some implement, 
perhaps in order to increase his income, 
and realizing that he could buy it for cash 
only after a long period of saving, during 
which he would have to exist on the 
reduced income that the lack of the 
implement enforced, proposed that he be 
permitted to buy it by paying a part of 
the total price, with’ the agreement that 
he would pay certain set sums regularly 
at certain set intervals. Such an arrange- 
ment, for such an object, is sound enough. 
It amounts to an advance of credit for 
the purpose of increasing production, 
and while the theorizing economist might 
see in it some weaknesses, it is sufficiently 
practical to appeal to business men gen- 
erally. 


S: POPULAR has installment buying 


For many years this scheme of install- 
ment buying was in vogue, but with the 
hearty approval of few. The man who 
bought on the installment plan was 
generally considered a ne’er-do-well, and 
such arrangements were not highly popu- 
lar. As time went on, however, it came 
to be recognized that the purchase of 
goods on installments sometimes en- 
couraged thrift, and the opposition to it 
grew less violent. Not only were agri- 
cultural implements sold by this method. 
Pianos, furniture, and other goods, the 
useful lives of which are long and the 
purchase price of which is comparatively 
high, entered the field. The business was 
not objectionable, for the purchaser got 
goods that were very nearly permanent, 
and the business was not done on a very 
large scale. 

Between 1900 and 1910, however, the 
installment business began to grow more 
rapidly. Already there were firms in the 
field which had for the better part of a 
hundred years lived almost exclusively 
on installment business, and workable 
methods had long since been adopted. 

From the point of view of the retailer, 
the trouble with the installment business 
had been that he, generally, could not 
afford to advance long-term credits to 
many of his customers. His capital was 
too small. Banks would not accept the 
agreements he had made with his install- 
ment customers as security for loans, and, 
because the manufacturer or the jobber 
demanded cash for the goods when the 
retailer purchased them, their sale on 
deferred payments was naturally limited. 
Some houses, of course, were able to 
finance themselves in this business, but 
they were few. 

This situation brought about the de- 
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velopment of a comparatively new feature 
in American business. That feature is 
the “finance cOmpany.” To-day there 
are about 1,500 of them in the country, 
although twenty-five years ago they 
did not exist. And now, when a dealer 
sells an automobile, or a radio set, or a 
library table, for part cash and the rest 
on installments, he takes the first payment 
and has the customer sign a paper agreeing 
to make his payments regularly, under 
penalty of forfeiting the goods. This 
paper, sometimes with other endorse- 
ments on it, often including his own, he 
takes to the “finance company” with 
which he is doing business. The “finance 
company” accepts the paper as security, 
and advances the amount represented by 
the paper, less an agreed-upon discount. ° 
The retailer may then continue to collect 
the payments, paying them over to the 
“finance company,” or the “finance 
company” itself may attend to that; but, 
whatever happens, the retailer has got 
his price in cash for the goods he has sold. 
Generally he has got his full retail price, 
for, knowing that he has to pay the 
“finance company” a discount, he adds 
enough to the cash price of the goods to 
cover the difference. 

The “finance companies” have made 
possible the rapid and tremendous ex- 
pansion of installment business. But 
where did they originate? And who, 
in the last analysis, pays the money that 
operates their offices and makes possible 
the profits that now are calling more and 
more companies into the same field? 

Some of these companies, as in the case 
of the General Motors Acceptance Com- 
pany, are owned and operated by the 
companies whose products they help to 
sell. Others are independent firms, with 
their own financial arrangements. The 
Commercial Credit Company, which is 
the largest company of its kind in America, 
is of this type. Others are merely in- 
dividuals, who, in a smaller way, have 
entered this field. 

As to the profits they make—it is 
obvious that, as always, the consumer 
pays. Furthermore, and this is one of 
the uneconomic features of the business, 









































ON INSTALLMENTS 


he generally pays handsomely. As a 
matter of fact, the installment purchaser 
very often throws away one dollar in 
every ten by being an installment pur- 
chaser. Sometimes, it is true, it costs 
less than that, but sometimes, again, it 
costs more. 

Suppose a housewife wants a sewing 
machine, which she may buy, with an 
electric motor attached, from the local 
electric light and power company. Let us 
say that she chooses a machine that retails 
at $50, and decides to pay $5 down, and 
$5 a month. She will find, probably, that 
when she signs the paper she is agreeing 
to pay more than the cash price, which, 
of course, is proper. But how much more 
is she paying? A proper interest charge 
for well-secured loans is 6 per cent. It 
would be proper in this case to charge 
a somewhat higher rate. But she finds 
that the machine is going to cost her 
$55. Each month she will reduce the 
amount she owes, and in ten months 
she will have completed her payments. 
She has owed; then, an average of $25 for 
ten months. Yet on this loan, which 
is really what it is, she has paid $5 interest 
in advance. That is at the rate of 24 
per cent. a year. 

There has been a good deal of criti¢ism 
of installment business of late. Credit 
men and others begin to see what they 
think is a great menace in it. It may 
be there, and no doubt is, if we consider 
only the more extreme cases and the 
“easiest” terms. Critics of the method 
cite examples—and they are numerous— 
of installment purchasers who have signed 
up to pay more in installments than their 
incomes amounted to. But the system 
cannot properly be blamed for the weak- 
nesses of such purchasers. It is quite 
possible for the average person to “pur- 
chase” more on the installment plan that 
he can pay for. But it is equally possible 
with charge accounts. Yet we do not 
blame the system in this latter case. 
Invariably we blame the individual. 

The greatest trouble with installment 
selling is that itisnew. The entire history 
of finance companies is covered by twenty- 
five years, and yet, even in that short 














time in which to work out sound methods 
of doing business, there are a number of 
concerns that are solidly founded and 
conservative. The danger lies not with 
the best, but with the poorest of these 
companies. If a period of “hard times” 
should come, there will be many that will 
go to the wall, or will have difficulty 
in holding on. That will teach thema 
lesson, and they will not be so likely, 
thereafter, to overextend themselves. But 
it is not inconceivable that before such 
a crisis comes, many of them will have 
strengthened their positions by following 
the sounder methods already being used 
by the best companies. It is because 
they are in a new field in which the prin- 
ciples are not as yet absolutely clear, that 
many companies are weak. Some, of 
course, as in all businesses, are question- 
able, but most of them are honest, even 
though they may be doing business along 
unsound lines. Given time in which to 
learn—given sound and successful com- 
panies to lead—given the desire on the part 
of the less sound companies to become 
sound (and that desire is generally there), 
and they may surmount their difficulties 
without any 
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everything on the installment plan. Let 
us suppose that, in doing so, he pays on 
the average 10 per cent. more for the 
goods that he buys. It is obvious, then, 
that 10 per cent. of his expenditures goes 
to pay the operating costs and profits of 
finance companies or whatever takes their 
place. Thus the customer can buy only 
nine tenths as much as he could if he 
paid cash, and consequently the manu- 
facturers who serve him, reduce by 10 
per cent. the goods they can produce for 
him. Carried to extremes, then, the 
installment _plan_may end_by forcing 
a reduction in output, which is the-exact 
opposite of what it is supposed to do. 
Before the widespread use of the system 
this was not possible, but to-day, with 
more and more merchants utilizing it, 
there is a real possibility that it will end by 
killing the goose that lays the golden egg. 
Recently the National lonthiua a 
Credit Men, an organization representing 
30,000 merchants and manufacturers, 
adopted, at its national convention at 
Atlantic City, a carefully prepared state- 
ment concerning installment credits. It is 
a clear exposition of the conservative 
credit man’s 





calamitous 
“périod of re- 
adjustment.” 
The install-_ 

ment business 
has been built 
up largely by 
manufacturers 
desirous of in- 
creasing their 
output. So far 
it has worked, 
but there is an 
interesting pos- 
sibility that 
seems to have 
been overlooked 
by many whose 
sales have been 
increased by 
this method. 











viewpoint and 
reads as follows: 


Many business 
executives in 
their zeal for dis- 
tribution have 
failed to under-.s 
stand the explo- 
siveness of credit 
when it is im- 
properly used. 
The events of re- 
cent years clearly 
show that the 
stimulation of 
business by the 
unwise use of 
credits is merely 
a temporary 
measure and has 
a reaction in the 
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at the expense of safe credit tends to cheapen 
it, to make serious losses, and to disturb busi- 
ness morals. Selling goods on the installment 
plan when these goods are used for further 
production or to fill economic needs is per- 
fectly proper, provided the contract has rea- 
sonable conditions. Selling goods on the 
installment plan for individual consumption 
or for mere pleasure is highly dangerous un- 
less the distribution is reasonable and the 
credit used in such transactions causes no 
disturbance of the credit supply. 

Making it easy for people to buy beyond 
their needs or to buy before they have saved 
enough to gratify their wishes tends to en- 
courage a condition that hurts the human 
morale and supports a form of transaction for 
which credit is not primarily intended. 

There has been built up in our country 
a large peak of installment credits, and it is 
wise for our business people to exercise cau- 
tion, for undoubtedly in a credit pinch this 
condition would prove a very disturbing 
factor. 

Some distributors have taken exception to 
this attitude of caution upon the part of the 
National Association of Credit Men, but it 
must be recognized that the preservation 
of credit is our chief obligation. We must 
be fearless in pointing out the dangers in the 
present situation, even though we should, 
in doing so, go against the ambitions of some 
for an extended distribution on long and 
installment credit terms. 


If this viewpoint could be accepted 


by every one engaged in installment plan / 


selling, many of the dangers that are now 


_ evident would be eliminated. The system 


has been productive of very great benefits. 
It has made it possible for many people of 
moderate or even limited means to pur- 
chase articles that have been useful and 
desirable—articles that could or would 
not have been bought, except for the 
installment plan. 

Many people are capable of wisely using 
this method of buying. 
The danger to this latter class lies in the 
fact that they may. get. permanently ahead 
of their incomes, buying everything possible 
on time, and ultimately failing to make 
good on the payments, when sickness or 
economic changes interrupt the smooth 
flow of their incomes. Undoubtedly the 


greater proportion of installment buyers 
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are wage earners, who feel, whether 
justifiably or not, that their incomes 
are bound to continue to be regular. Of 
course, there is no means of telling in 
advance how regluar one’s income is going 
to be. But the person who changes from 
a pay-as-he-goes to a dollar-down-and-a- 
dollar-a-week buyer automatically reduces 
his buying power, and consequently will 
be able to have fewer of those things which 
he considers as desirable, than if he had 
been content to save and pay cash. 

Now, what are the advantages and dis- 
advantages of this method of selling 
ggods? The advantages are as follows: 

First, it increases sales. 

Second, it makes possible the purchase 
of goods that can, by their operation, pay 
for their own use. 

Third, it makes possible the purchase 
of goods out of income instead of out of 
capital. 

Fourth, it makes possible the purchase 
of goods by those who cannot pay cash. 

On the other hand, installment buying 
has these disadvantages: 

/ First, the cost to the consumer is 
' always higher. 
Second, through excessive use of the 
method, credit is being improperly used. 
Third, irresponsible buyers buy many 
things they cannot afford, and in extreme 
case sbuy more than they can pay for. 
Fourth, because consumers pay more 
\ for their goods, they can buy fewer goods, 
‘and consequently the factories will ul- 
timately be forced to produce less for 
them. 
“"There is much that can be said for the 
installment method of doing business. 
But because of its rapid growth there are 
noticeableyweaknesses in it. At present 
it requires, primarily, more experience 
and a somewhat more rigid control. The 
control of the situation lies in the hands 
of the bankers. If they tighten their 
purse strings to the borrower who is using 
the installment system improperly and 
to excess, the business will come back 
to normal without any undue difficulties. 
It is here to stay, for already it has proved 
its usefulness to manufacturers, mer- 
chants, and consumers. 























“Investing For a Widow’’ 


Every month in this part of the magazine the WorLD’s WorK prints 
an article on investments and the lessons to be learned therefrom. 


OW to invest $100,000, the entire 
H fortune of a young widow with 
two children, has been the subject 
of several articles in Barron’s Financial 
Weekly that are of interest to others than 
widows who have money toinvest. What 
will surprise some investors who study the 
lists of securities suggested by the different 
authors of these articles is the inclusion of 
a large percentage of common stocks 
among them. That is not the proverbial 
form of investment for a widow. Yet the 
proportion of stock recommended reached 
as high as 40 per cent. in the two lists 
considered the best by those who passed 
upon them, and they were suggested for as 
much as one third of the total fund in other 
lists. 

This shows the influence of the studies 
made by Edgar L. Smith which appeared 
in “Common Stocks as Long Term In- 
vestments” and were the basis of an article 
by him in the July WortD’s Work, and 
similar studies by Kenneth S. Van Strum 
which appeared in Barron’s Weekly. The 
question is whether this recognition of the 
value of common stocks as long-term in- 
vestments has not come at a time that is 
least propitious for the purchase of such 
stocks. 

In the three articles considered as mak- 
ing the best suggestions for the widow’s 
investment the purchase of common stocks 
was recommended without any suggestion 
of waiting until stock prices might be 
lower. One writer referred to the fact 
that the common stock average was at 
the highest level in its history, but con- 
tinued: “The stocks chosen for the widow 
should be those having an investment 
rating and will not be seriously affected 
by the fluctuations of the market.” An- 
other considered the possibility of post- 
poning stock purchases but dismissed it 
thus: “‘ Although common stock prices are 


now ruling relatively high, to omit this 
type of security in the hope of purchasing 
at lower levels would be to speculate on a 
decidedly uncertain trend. In the mean- 
time, the investor would be lacking pro- 
tection against inflation, with possible loss 
in purchasing power.” 

Another article in this series, however, 
did point out that in the case of railroad 
and industrial stocks it would be of advan- 
tage to the investor if purchase could be 
deferred until the next market depression. 
“Following the bull market of 1919,” this 
writer said, “the rails used in the Dow- 
Jones averages declined 27 points in thirty- 
one months, or 29 per cent., and the 
industrials declined 56 points in twenty- 
one months, or 46 percent. Ifthe stocks 
in our list could be acquired after a decline 
from the present levels of even half the 
amount indicated above (7. e., 15 per cent. 
for the rails and 23 per cent. for the in- 
dvstrials), assuming that dividend rates 
remained as a_ present, the annual return 
from this ~rtion of the fund would in- 
crease fiom $1,240 to $1,560, or 28 per 
cent.” 

It was Byron W. Holt who first pointed 
out the advantages of common stocks as 
long-term investments. That was early 
in the present century. New York Cen- 
tral first mortgage 33 per cent. bonds, now 
selling at 78, were then selling around rro. 
Investors who followed Mr. Holt’s advice 
at that time and bought good common 
stocks instead of bonds saved themselves 
from very great depreciation in the value 
of their principal and to a large extent 
from loss in the purchasing power of their 
income. At present Mr. Holt, as well as 
other authorities, is of the opinion that 
the swing is going the other way. Ina 
letter last summer, he wrote: “My guess 
is that we are in for five or ten years of 
falling prices and wages in this country, 
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and that the prices of most bonds will 
hold up or advance while the prices of 
most of the industrial common stocks 
will lose much of their gains of recent 
years.” 

In view of the present high level of stock 
prices, for a young widow or any one else 
contemplating the purchase of a list of 
common stocks with a view to profiting 
by the future growth of the country and 
offseting any further decline in the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar, if there should 
be one, it would seem well to make tem- 
porary investment of that portion of the 
fund and wait for the inevitable stock- 
market depression before buying the stocks 
decided upon. 

In the lists suggested for the widow’s in- 
vestment there was considerable variation 
in the application of the principle of diver- 
sification. In the case of the list awarded 
first place the division as to kind of security 
was 20 per cent. short-term bonds, 40 
per cent. long-term bonds, and 4o per cent. 
stocks. Division as to class was 40 per 
cent. railroad bonds, to per cent. public 
utility bonds, ro per cent. industrial bonds, 
5 per cent. foreign government bonds, and 
3 issues of railroad stocks, 4 public utility 
stocks, and 4 industrial stocks. 

The general division of the second list 
was the same as the first as between short- 
and long-term bonds and stocks, but 47 
per cent. of the bonds were railroad issues, 
9 per cent. public utility, and 4 per cent. 
industrial. In this case there was a wider 
diversification among common stocks with 
3 rails, 3 public utilities, and 12 industrials. 
As industrial stocks are the ones that have 
reflected most completely the growth of 
the country, their greater representation 
seems proper. As they are more subject 
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to changing conditions, the greater diversi- 
fication among them is necessary. 

The yield from the stocks in this list at 
the time it was made up was less than 
from the long-term bonds. That would 
certainly seem an argument for delaying 
the purchase of the stocks. As 40 per 
cent. of the fund was to be invested in 
stocks, a gain of 28 per cent. in the return 
therefrom, such as referred to by another 
writer, would mean $600 more income a 
year for the widow, or $50 a month. 

In the third list, about 64 per cent. of 
the fund was to go into bonds with greater 
diversification in that field, 20 per cent. 
to be railroad bonds, 18 per cent. public 
utility issues, 14 per cent. industrial bonds, 
and 12 per cent. foreign government secur- 
ities. This was the first list in which 
foreign government bonds figured to any 
extent, and they helped to bring up the 
average yield on the total investment to 
nearly 53 percent. Thirty-three per cent. 
of the total in this case was to go into 
common stocks, but only 6 issues were 
suggested—2 railroad, 1 public utility, 
and 3 industrial. 

In the lists of common stocks suggested 
by these writers, Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe and Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing appeared in all three, 
American Tel. and Tel., Consolidated 
Gas, and United Fruit in two. There 
were no duplications among the bonds, 
showing how much wider is that field for 
selection of good investments. Much 
greater diversification could easily be se- 
cured in that field than any of these writers 
suggested and with that greater diversifica- 
tion ‘a higher yield could be secured with- 
out sacrificing the average safety of the 
investment. 





The World’s Workshop 


Wherein We Discuss, Amiably and Seriously, 
Our Publication Plans, Our @ontributors, and Letters from Readers 


the windows of the World’s Work- 

shop every month will pardon the 
vanity of the Workers therein if they are 
so bold as to say that they believe a no- 
table group of articles is offered in this 
issue of the WorLD’s Work. It is the 
policy to put into every issue of the maga- 
zine the best available material in the 
Workshop when the magazine is made up, 
and late and unexpected arrivals of good 
articles necessitated remaking parts of 
the magazine this month. When we have 
to go through with this extra work we 
sometimes think of the remark of the old 
rural philosopher, that he guessed ideals 
were all right but sometimes they made a 
body darned uncomfortable. 

It was ADMIRAL Sims who dropped this 
bomb into a quiet spot where the only 
topic of contemplation for a few hours 
had been how obligingly the calendar 
had worked out the arrival of Christmas 
and New Year’s Day this year so that 
even editors could stop work as early as 
unnoticeable on Thursday afternoon and 
not start officewards again until Monday 
morning. But then it might have been 
expected that Admiral Sims would do that; 
he has blown up bigger places than this 
Workshop, but his marksmanship is also 
excellent on small objects. 

Not. many days before this issue was 
started for the presses Admiral Sims was 
invited to answer the question which has 
been asked frequently lately: What’s the 
matter with the Navy—if anything? It 
was not thought possible that he would 
be able to have his article in the Workshop 
in time for this January issue, but we 
hoped to print it in the February number. 
Plans were made accordingly, but Admiral 
Sims shot his article in weeks before it was 


Pree win those who glance through 


expected, as it might have been antici- 
pated that he would, and then apologized 
for the delay. Which reminds us of a 
story. Two small fry were to lunch with 
a banker of large interests and, as usual, 
were late. To their apologies the banker 
replied that only men of affairs were ever 
on time. When they write articles, men 
of affairs are usually ahead of time and 
their copy usually is perfect; even the 
professional writer is frequently late. 
Perhaps that habit of being early is what’ 
helps to make them men of affairs. 

It is unnecessary for us to say anything 
about Admiral Sims’s record because it is 
so well known and, moreover, he has been 
a frequent contributor of the Worip’s 
Work for years. 


Another article which we had not ex- 
pected so early was Roy CHAPMAN 
ANDREWS’s narrative of the new discover- 
ies of the Third Asiatic Expedition, which 
was sent into the Gobi Desert in Mon- 
golia by the codperative efforts of the 
American Museum of Natural History and 
Asia Magazine. By arrangement with 
Louis D. Froelick, editor of Asia Magazine, 
the Wortp’s Work prints sections of 
Mr. Andrews’s narrative, with photo- 
graphs selected from the hundreds taken 
on this expedition by the official photog- 
rapher, J. B. Shackelford. This story 
of the Third Asiatic Expedition will ap- 
pear also in the two following issues of the 
magazine, February and March, and other 
sections of the narrative, with selected 
photographs, are appearing simultaneously 
in Asia Magazine. 

In following installments Mr. Andrews 
will tell about the finding of the imple- 
ments which led him to believe that an 
ancient race of men dwelt in the wastes 
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of Mongolia so long ago that what we now 
regard as the dawn of human history 
really is only twilight by comparison. 
His discoveries of the dinosaur eggs on 
his earlier expedition supplied the evidence 
proving a theory long held by scientists 
that those beasts were oviparous, and 
his collections of eggs on this expedition 
are large enough to scatter the evidence 
among many museums. Far more in- 
teresting to us human beings, and im- 
portant, too, is his evidence of an early 
race of men in the land where Genghis 
Khan assembled his hordes. 


Another article of tremendous national 
interest and importance in this issue of 
the magazine is “The Case for the Super- 
Dirigible,” by P. W. Litcurietp, Vice- 
President of the Goodyear-Zeppelin Cor- 
poration. Admiral Sims in his article 
mentions the Shenandoah disaster; so 
also does Mr. Litchfield, as would be 
natural in an airship article appearing so 
soon after that tragedy. From time to 
time we have heard rumors of the plans 
being made in Akron for the construction 
of a great super-dirigible, and we have 
heard rumorstalso from Washington of the 
great interest of both the Army and the 
Navy in this proposed new ship, but until 
now none of the officials of the Goodyear- 
Zeppelin Corporation have told any of the 
details of this “mystery ship.” The 
Wortp’s Work is pleased to have the 
general details of this proposed ship as 
they are presented in Mr. Litchfield’s 
article and in the drawings and photo- 
graphs which were prepared especially 
for use in this presentation. Doubtless 
the whole question of the usefulness of the 
dirigible in peace and war will be threshed 
out in Congress, which must decide 
whether this type of airship is to be built 
for the Navy to take the place of the 
Shenandoah, 


This session of Congress receives the 
report of the board appointed by the 
President to inquire into the whole prob- 
lem of aviation. The members of the 
board chose as their chairman Dwight 
W. Morrow, a member of the firm of J. P. 
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Morgan & Company, who came into 
national prominence almost overnight. 
Recently BrucE BARTON and FRENCH 
STROTHER, one of our Associate Editors, 
were discussing outstanding men of our 
time, and Mr. Morrow’s name came 
into the discussion. The result of that 
conversation is Mr. Barton’s article in 
this issue on Mr. Morrow. 


In his next article in the series on the 
Rising Tide of Crime LAWRENCE VEILLER 
discusses in detail the theme: “ Why Crime 
Flourishes in America.” He goes into 
further detail in comparing American 
police work and administration of justice 
with similar conditions in foreign coun- 
tries, and some of the conclusions he 
reaches are of great interest and impor- 
tance. Among other things he says: 
“The increase in crime is coterminous 
with the breakdown of our judicial 
system—with the failure to enforce our 
criminal laws.” Also, “In London rob- 
bery is punished and punished severely, 
and punishment is swift and certain. 
In New York and Chicago it is seldom 
punished.” Further, “In Cleveland two 
thirds of those who commit serious crimes 
are never arrested. Of the one third 
arrested, two thirds are never convicted.” 
Still another statement, “There are few 
public prosecutor’s offices that would bear 
a rigid investigation.” Those conclusions 
are of great interest and importance in 
view of the fact that Mr. Veiller has 
made an extensive study as a scholar and 
furthermore has added to that study orig- 
inal investigations both in this country 
and in Europe. 


In addition to the series to be contin- 
ued next month we will have a thorough 
analysis of the world rubber situation in 
an effort to answer the question: Where 
will our rubber come from in the next 
Decade? MARK SULLIVAN and FRENCH 
STROTHER will have their regular monthly 
contributions. The Personalities will be 
of Dr. Florence R. Sabin, who is conduct- 
ing researches on blood for the Rockefeller 
Foundation, and a noted archeologist 
who has “a nose for antiquities.” 








